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e 21st “ semana NG 1c ne +. GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 
DEPARTMENT. — The SPRING DIVISION of the MONS. DE PORQUET res i Vobi Poy ATs rene - 
bound, Adasks of LECTURES will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, the | Gentry, and Principals of Schools thet he ig pocnaned ty HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK. gstof January, Clinical instruction is given at King’s College | English and Foreign Governesses and Teachers, with excellent BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
“ . Hospital, by the Physicians and Surgeons. Prospectuses may | references, and duly qualified for every branch of education,— | °f Additions to his Library, during the year Is4l. 
y's draw. pothtained at the Secretary's Office. & School Property transferred TERMS FOR A SINGLE FAMILY 
tonuary, 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. am. ply 2, Monsieur de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent- ate Year... £5 50. £440 or £1010 0 
- = arden, between Eleven and Four. alf Year 3 3 2 6 5 
en ING’ COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- ances ere Quarter 5 Gor 313 0 
ish MENT of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE, and TSMOUTH NAVAL ACADEMY, -ioan ateth. Snae irae 
h UENCE applied to the Arts and Manufactures. This De- R. BRADLEY b inf his Fri GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
e mean- §cieNCE ap i egs to inform his Friends. 
mo., the “artment, under the superintendence of Professors Hall, Mose~ and the Public in general, that his Academy f “ ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 
fy, Daniell, Wheatstone, Hosking, Dyce, and Ansted, and Mr. | paring Young Gentlemen fer entering the oval Neus, oe Nene AND SELECT LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
STION Dradley, a will be REOPENED on TUBS AY NESE chant Service, or Joining H.M.S, Eecaltens ca we lig the Describing all the Valuable and Interesting ‘Modern Publica- 
KNOW. Me. ee instant. e . 0 “SVE AT, Bevel Herine Corps, will open on January the 18th.—6, Britain- ene. 'e Sa, bergent tiene, and the pdcantageans terms on 
le the stant. . , Portsea. th Families, Reading Societies, anc k Clut e - 
nf sefal The Junior Gans, fas Pasties’ the ogp of Fourteen years or oe : . . larly supplied with whatever New and Standard. Works. Maga- 
ee Mae . J. LONSDALE, Principal C LASSICAL EDUCATION.—A Married | fines, and Keviews they may desire for perusal, which are sent 
. 1842. I . . ~ a < a i Engl Scotla : ela 
[MA oe : = { Clergyman, residing five miles south of London, soundly Apply for the shove te ‘Ir, Bu Mitel ana een "Publes 
R, ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—ARCHI- Serge eg ee bs bg | mamnber of Boarders, to | Library, 19, Holles-street, four doors from Cavendish-square, 
+ Private TECTURE, Principles and Practice of.—Prof. HOSK- | sendcoua eter eentemaniy conduct he directs his most | London. . 
a of ixG will DELIVER an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to his | this vet oa ype er new +1 Youths of neglected education will fird een 
ri ors Course upon this subject, on MONDAY, the 21th Instant.at Two | gaining, at the Eleventh Tour, am education suited. to ther ee ee eee 
— k, When any Gentleman presenting his card will be ad- | future prospects. The plan of study being practical, exercises rs Just published. 
», 
da greet mitted. ‘The Ce ee eee So upenas aut Velieg the judgment as well as the memory. ‘Terms, 25, 20, and 40 E SPON’S LIST of CHEAP and USEFUL 
Meret intense who are not in other respects students of the Colicge ne DA NL 1 a ee 4 ay a oe At a Calenton at Were 
anata ' ) students > ge. en - —— opography, Biography.the Fi Arts. a Collecti 
po Asallabus of, the Course, and further particulars, may be ob- | IQ) PARENTS and GUARDIANS,—A Lapy | ou Citess, abd many relating to the City of London. 
CISES i 12, 1342. J. LONSDALE, Principal. : phe, hese Governres for her Daughter, is desirous of Address 15, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
= Anos ——- — — ~“— | receiving two Young Ladies, about Ten Years of Age, to be in- 7 eRA mM avila 
his Ker ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON._DEPART. | sizucted in all the branches of a useful, ornamental-ond rel | ( )LLIVIER'S SUBSCRIPTION READING 
Aey. tot SOP ar Be >D a Trime SCION OCR a. ee ; P articuls MS, 59, Pall Mall.—The ronsi - 
echisms, ‘ MENT of GENERAL IS TERATURE ond SCE eligible fer either, orphans or ae children, as they will lox ond a Writing Hall Mall. — These Rooms consist of a Read, 
—The CLASSE: MUVINI ~ tt SSICS. MN MA- | share the most solicitous care of a mother who is anxious to pro- | Memb ir friends sent > , Their i 
wih GER ESESI LIER and Magi underts | gts he na ect’ Ariamaraiaan ace fs | Meter aah rat eae gk, me 
i of each ene, My Gat “ ren E one ae Res. Gausbeer. | The residence is delightfully situated a few miles | to Gentlemen attending Her Majesty's Levees and Drawing 
ve Bs, Od KOENED on TUESDAY NEXT, the isth Inst. ” | "Letters addressed p.p., to ¥.Z., at Mr. Edwards’, Publisher, | [room pi? the advantages and convenience afforded by these 


The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 

and other Foreign Languages will also be resumed. 
SCHOOL.—The Classes will be resumed on ‘Tuesday next. 
Chambers are provided for such matriculated students as are 

desirous of residing in the Colese; ond some of the Professors 





&c. 12, Ave Maria-lane, will receive due attention. 


DUCATION.—At Hornsey, YOUNG 
LADIES are BOARDED and INSTRUCTED in every 
branch of solid and Gram- 





Rooms the attention of Clergymen and Country Gentlemen is 
in particular invited. i 
per annum 


*,* It is intended to limit the number of Members to 150. 


The terms of Subscription are 3 Guineas 





‘A BARGAIN IN BOOKS. 


; x ~ lite literature, including History. 
ion, in & and Gentlemen connected with the College receive Students | mar, Geo: — ‘om iti ic, Frenc 
n ar, Geography, the Globes, Composition, Music, French, ~ I ~ . - 
- into their houses. | . el aa (which is constantly spoken), Drawing, Writing, and Arithmetic. ITFORD'S HISTORY of GR EECE, 10 vols. 
; pre my Rather tnformation may be obtained nase anplication at fee Terms, 20 guineas per annum. The strictest attention is paid to for 16s. 6d,, complete ; containing the Author's last Cor- 
snd Bio bt ta ° NS » Erincipal, the health, mental improvement, as well as to the moral and | rections and Additions, (REPRINTED VERBATIM FROM THAT 
ronomy,  _—— religious princigtes pene Pypiis. __matemantes, are —> s8 vole, 92s. with Memoir &c. by LORD REDESDALE) o 
~ + + r e Ps $ . P Pp essed, st pp " ‘ine Editio evised a sete y } os, &e. 3 
of juve NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— | toa. B., Messrs. Darton & Clark's, 58, Holbora-hill, of Mr. | KING, Esq.. and published by the late Mr Cadell. it io vols, 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. cession 1941-2. Lake's, 170, Fleet-street, where prospectuses may be obtained. 12mo. cloth lettered, 16s. 6d.; published at 2/. 10s, 1836. 
The SECOND VISION of the LECTURES in this Facult ATrWw rive , -I~a DATENT G. W. pledges hi axel + ooks #9 rec!ly pri 
COMMENCES on “THURSDAY, the 20th Instant. Soodanotion EW INKSTAND.—COOKE’S PA TENT beautifully ai cae ot ee yay ome A 
rT com in Clinical Medicine and Surgery at the University College SPRING STOPPER CAP INKSTAND. (No. 730. Reg. | Public at anything near so low a price as \6s. 6d. 
Hospital, by the Medical Officers, Professors at the College. | Ang. 12, 1841.) ‘This Inkstand combines perfect Security with A Sheet Catalogeue of Ancient 1 Mod 
e 24. bd. Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the | Elegance and Simplicity, aud is adapted to the Drawing-room, 0s aatogue of Ancient anc ern 


a hand- 


e uses of 
ice only 


[SE of 
, Gentle- 


Office of the College. ‘ 
WM. SHARPEY, Dean of the Faculty. . 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


10th Jan. 1842. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
HEAD MASTERS. 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M., Professor of Latin, University 


College. 
HENRY MA LDEN, A.M., Professor of Greek, University oe. 
TRS- 








Secretaire, Counting-house, or ‘Travelling-desk, which, upon 
inspection, will be found superior to any Inkstand now in use, 
Mounted in Silver, Gilt, Bronze, &c. James Cooke, Export 
Stationer, Patent Ledger and Account-Book Manufacturer, 51, 
Fenchurch-street, London. 

WOODGATE, EnNveLore Mawnvrac- 

TURER, 55, Upper Seymour-street, Euston-square, begs 
to inform the Trade that he can supply them with a neat, secure, 
and saleable Envelope at 3s. 4d. per thousand, and very supe- 
rior Hermetic ditto, from 4s. to Ms. ; Gold Bordered, 4s. 6d. per 
gross; Silver ditto, 5s. 6d.; Black Bordered —Single . 6d.; 











Second-hand Buoks, selected from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely low), published (Gratis) every month, may be had 
(post free) in any part of the United Kingdom, on the day of 

" ation. by gentlemen sending their address to G. WILLIS'S 
Gaheenee WAKEHOUSE, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT- 





ist published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
NRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
P of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 8vd. extend- 
ing to 2,109 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 


The School will KRE-OPEN, for the next ‘Term, on ‘THL a It comprehends above three hundred th d volumes, in ever: 
DAY, 20th January, 1842. The year is divided into three Terms. Double ditto, 3s. 6d. R. +, calls particular attention tof . department of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lak 
300K; Fee for each ‘Term, 5/. The hours of attendance are from a | elegant and tasteful patterns in Gold and Silver, at 10s. and 12s. | guages, and is the largest assortment ever oilered for sale by @ 
st paper, quarter past nine to three quarters past Three. ‘The afternoons | pet gToss. fiookselier. Moderate prices are aflixed to all the fine and 
coed os Wensonday, and Satustey aye rypneen parang e a H. HOPPE, Srationer and Account curious Sooke, and eg | prices to most of the modern publi- 
. The subjects taught without extra charge, are Readinz, ° 4y STATIONER & NT- | cations; and upwards of five thousand bibliographical notices 
Writing, the Properties of the most familiar Objects, Natural e Boox Manvuracturer, 79. Stranxp, London, solicits | are interspersed. ‘There are few books of importance, old or 
r on 8 and Artiticial, the English, Latin, Greek, and German Lan- | attention to the Albert Writing-case, in Turkey morocco, either | new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
 edities, ape, hacient ond begert age siotery. Goospaphy (oath Lares! plain or richly gilt, as the most complete and portable a + in- Aqvertiney. whore stest . gaily inqroeeing.. ii a 
olitical), Arithmetic, ang book-keeping, : e vented. » likewise submits the following prices of the fashion- 1e price oO e Catalogue wi e allowed to gentlemen 
a red.—A Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy and Drawi able letter pane note paper, now so generally used in the first making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
PF nn ees gad further particulars may be obtained at the | circles: thick vellum letter paper, stamped oh cpreuet. crest, return of the Catalogue okie a months. - sedes 
: e of the College. aes 5 ~ . é or initials, plain, 34s. a ream, in silver or gold 57s.6¢ .—Thick vel- UBLIC LIBRARIEs In all parts of the world may obtain the 
er be he. AB. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. lum note, Stein, 24s. 9 ream, in silver or gold 47s. 6d., without Coy ue gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 
ec. sil. . ra expense for the die. Adhesive wafers stamped from | to sed it. Sy" ae 
— e Several of the Masters receive Boarders. of pon ais, 18. er 100. A large and choice assortment of RS theve are sazerel firms dealer tn same, please to observe 
erer * y Envelope Cases—Russia and morocco Travelling Writing Desks | the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 
ps. tems. NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — —Blotting Cases, from 1s.—Mordan's Patent ever-pointed Pen- HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. . 
Mr. W, HASELWOOD, Private Tutor and Assistant Master, 
receives a limited number of Pupils, from the School, at Forty- 
five Guineas per annum. 





cils and Penholders, in silver and gold—Smith and Warner's 
superfine Water Colours—Post Ollice letter paper (two sheets, 
envelope, and wax, under the half ounce.) 2s. 6d. the packet, 


containing five quires, or 9s. a ream—Large post office letter | 





4anp 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


HEAP BOOKS—A Catalogue of Books 


C 





The house adjoins the Play-ground of the University, to which | paper, 3s. the packet, or Ils. a ream—Supertine blue oe draft offered by JOHN GREEN, 48, Great Queen-street. Lin- 

{with the permission of the Council) a communication has been | 10s.aream. | ibles, Prayers, and Church we | ine pene ae coin’s Inn-felds, at very low prices. Among which will be 

T Is. opened for the Pupils’ recreation. - _ | elegant bindings. Address card-plate engrave age teed f st) found ;— The Annual Rexister to 1556, 81 vols. calf-neat, 154.— 

4 Library is provided for the use of the Pupils during their | manner (name only), and 100 extra super erect. | Taylor's Translation of Plato. 5 vols. 4to. half-russ. 51. 15s. 6d.— 

Lome, the leisure hours, 5s.—HOPPE, 79, Strand two doors east of Salisbury-street. Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols. 4to. el a. Ac.. gud. at 
ws ecliuon, Fach P. lhasas arate 4 3 imi > Tt) 7 NTR vpar . ’ ail D ; cs, by Si . Seott, If all eg » 

yi. ME ateruts eitice a eanred prior to tenors ne Hmieds | ENEEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE | fr iyrvaming 1 Sheet in, Vole Vil. Waverley Novela, the 

Further particulars may be obtained by application at Mr. FRAMES of a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED | Miniature edition, last Two Series in 16 vols. for 21s., till lately 

y HIS- Haselwood’s residence, No. 20, Upper Gower-street. To cLEAN.—C, J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- | sold for 63s. ; those possessed of the 25 volumes had better avail 

Poland, - ore court, Temple, oppaeite, fotiee-tane, begs weed rere Fina themselve ubile they are #0 gbeap.— Fox's Martyrs. new edit. 

, Pola . TTENT y oN is e Trade, and Public. a ey can obtain A LARGE AD 8 vols. 8vo. cl. 3. 3s., at 4l. 16s. only to subscribers.—Don's 

c, lime 7 oe AT TENTION of PARENTS —The clean EXPLANATORY, SHEET of DRAWINGS, with numerous Gardening ‘ vale Ge oh. Site pub. ne i4/.—Eney. Britt. 2rd 

id. bound COUNTY COLLEGE SCHOOL for Kent, at, Milton-on- Elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various | edit, 18 vols. 4to, newly pub. 4/. Ws.—Supplement to ditto, 6th 


Thames, 22 miles from London, situate on the high road to 
Dover, will be OPENED on the 24th inst. for Pupils and Stu- 





Frames, sent gratis and free of postaze to any part of the king- 


dom. Old Frames re-gilt ; large and smell Miniature Frames 





edit. half-calf, 2l, i2s. 


.—Pictorial History of England, 4 vols. 
avo. cl. 3é., pub. at 4d. 16¢.—Pictorial Shakspere, 5 vo!s. vo. cl. 





dents. No expense has been spared to render this private srtionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every descrip- | 3/. 55..’ selis at 4l. 10s.—L. , Ceesketianl, tte, wae. fate 
Ireli éstabli-hment one of the most complete in England, and for the at prope cre from the Country punctually attended to.— pe Ry wcll Ee, Sone ate. bds. 245. Retzsch's Outlines oo 
= seen sonnd princisles, re Te cae toeanaetie ESTABLISHED 1792, = em a Memsict, Macbeth, om o and guliet, and King 
i i 1 ‘ poy i > t i . y ‘ ‘ ‘4 5 . . . . , * - 10s., &e, &C,,—18 Ju ub 
inthis country. ‘The course of study is designed to bein ac- | YHE, EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 150, | [ata vel tine forwanted to any gestionion favouring ‘hitn 
APHY. [f betond both Chasrcbeutve and eritical, embracing all the will be published on Thursday, the 20th. with his address. 
4 4 1 ‘ontents 
continental improvements. No professor or tutor will be en- 7 ° : , ive Sciences. “ < i aa ee 
wisest gazed unless a graduate or member of a public university, andto | }: Whewslt’s Philosophy of the mntective — ENCING is considered so necessary a qualifi 
Prevent improper associations, the pupils and students wear caps 2. Life and Writings of Thomas Fuller. cation in the breeding of a gentleman, and has so many 
Y. On aadgowns. Parents and guardians are invited to examine the The King of Hanover and the Stade Tolls. advantages in regard to health and personal appearance, that 
aves an arrangements already made. An articled pupil required with . Combe's-Phrenological thes. . every, gentleman ought to have so striking a mark of distine- 
| Premium, who will be sent to Cambridge to graduate. 6. Catlin on the Mannersnad Castomeof the American Indians. a Rel ee > RAE HE 
Ar... nf T3 . The Pictorial History of England. » Roki t he ‘ rt pes 
——= J To Clergymen, and Men of Literary and Scho- | §: Lara’ Alvaniey on the State of Ireland, and Payment of the | at the Joyal Military, Acton, i) yin rank with the 
ld by all lastic Talent. WANTED, a Gentleman of Sound Moral Prin- Catholic Clergy. me in the kingdom, will be sufficient testimony as to 


ciple, to take alternately the Head Mastership of a Grammar 
School; his interest must be secured by an investment of 1,500/., 
for which he will receive ample security, and a liberal ipcome, 
38, M.A., 6, Park-place, Milton-on-Thames, Kent. 
~ 


| 


le Ferrier’s Novels—Corrected Editions. 
10. Fistcctal Mossures of the late, and Intentions of the present 
Minister. 


London: Longman & Co, Edinburgh: A, & C, Black, 








is abilities. 
7 further information apply to Mr. Roland, 54, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln's Inn-tields, 
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Just published, G RAT 
ANIE LL'S BOOK-BUY ERS ANNUAL 
1842; or, CATALOGUE of Valuable and Aabceees 
SEC “OND. HAND BOOKS, in good condition, on Sale at very low 
prices, by EDWARD DANIELL, 53, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 
E. D.’s Annual Catalogues are well worthy of notice, generally 
containing from Ten to Twelve Thousand Volumes o' Divinity, 
sreek and Latin Classics, and Miscellaneous English and Fo- 
reign Literature, with many articles tha “4 are old, scarce, and 
curious in the vaiious departments, and all marked at prices 
which (condition considered) vie with any “of the Catalogue 3 OF 
Monthly Lists submitted to the public. Collections are also 
laced under the following he ads :—Ameriea—Architecture— 
Jutch— ceahietns— 1 gg ke rman—Ireland—Italian—Maps— 
Mathematics—Me Surgery, &c.—Music and Dancing— 








Painting—Looks of ~ “a fg Galleries, &e. —Scotland—'I heatres, | 


&c. &c. Persons residing in the Country may have the Cata- 
logue sent immediately, per post, by sending a line to the pub- 
lisher, and enclosing Tent enny worth of f Postage ! Stamps 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATI’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG ATE * SON, ut their Rooms, 22, lleet- 
. on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 19, and ‘Two following days, 
FINE COLLE CT ION of ENGRAVINGS, 
after celebrated Ancie - and Modern, Masters, by the 


most esteemed Artists; also a few C ~~ net Pi aintings ; together 
with a Large Collection of MODE OVELS and ROMANCES 





by the most celebrated At: ithors, tom the duplicates of a re- | 


spectable Circulating Library, &c. 


PREPARING FOR SALE, 
A Large Collection of BOOKS in Quires, con- 


sisting of some very Valuable Re mainders. 


Messrs. S. & Son also bezto ann ounce, that they bese ree eive a 
instructions from the Assignees of Messrs BA & Cl 
Booksellers, Manchester, to prepare fu r immedi: = Sh. an ret 
tensive Assortment of various. Printing Pape rs, together with 
several Valuable Remai nders in Quires. Catalogues of which 
may be obtained, when ready, at the Ollices of ‘Tl. Surr, Esa. 
Solicitor, 80, Lombard-street, J. Kui ght, Esq. » Pall Mall. 3 Man- 
chester; and at the Rooms. 
*,* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and lar: 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly diapcsod of 


by Public Couipetition. 
VALUABLE 
L, A. LEWIS wi Set. 
sth, 

- OOKS ; among which are, Cartwright’s Rape 

of Bramber—Ke anett” s Hist — ‘of Englan id, 3 vols. —Mo- 
Tant i History of Issex, 2 vols.— e estminuster Abbey 
vols. L. p.—Lewis's Sketches of ‘Const se »ple 
nolds’s W orks—Malcolm’s Ihstory of Pe 2 vols :. p.—tic 
derson’s History of Ancient mag Modern Wine s, Indi a pro: 
Ruding’s Annals of the C oinage ols.—Calmet’s Dic 
the Bible, 5 vols tmirke 's Don ry sixote, i vols. Ind 
pt, 3 vols. and atlas—ihiog raphbie Universelle, 
Works, 8 vols. endon’s Rebellion, 8 vols. 
ion, 1s26—Chalme Me ‘biog raphical Dictionary, 22 vols. 
inate r's Works, 23 vols. = Horne on the Scriptures, 4 vols.- 
Horne’s Introduction to Bibliography, 2 vols.—Debrett's Peer- 
age and Baronetage, by Collen- és ondon Catalogue of Looks, 12 
qeaies.-Ordn ance and otber Maps—India Proof Portraits from 

e's Collection (folio edition). 








BOOKS. 
at 125, Flect-street, on 


Mr. 












OYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


No. 2, lca dll London. 


ivectors. 

B. Boyd, Esq., Chaisman. 

J. W. Suinerli, Esq., on haiyman. 

Thomas Meux, Es p.c raufurd, 
George W ie bster, E Ma. pats Connell, 

Alex. Cockburn, Es aa Mitchell, 

Mark Boyd, Esq. gq 2 Robinse om, 

Benkere-< Tee U nio n 





Bank of eae Moorgute- strect, and 
Argyll- r ace, Regent-stre et, and Pall-mall East. 
anding Counsel—P. Laurie, Esq. 
Selictore~Menane Parken & Webster, and Messrs. Johnstone 
3 bi ae ar. 
The Directors grant LET tS of CREDIT and BILLS at 
thirty days sight, upon SY DNEY and LAUNCESTON. bills 


Lescaainies Yr for collection 
By order of the B oard, G. H. WRAY. Manager. 


RODUCTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY and MARITIME FUND, empowered by Acts 
of Parliament. Oilices, 2). Moorge ate-street, Dank, London. 
Board ef Din $. 
John Blogg, Esq., Guildtord- Gesu tose epne™ Esq., Pilli- 
street, Russell-square ter-street, 
Donald Grassie k,Esq , bedford- J. Linnit, is Ris 
place, Kent-road. tezent-street. 
Hyam Hyams, Esq., Cornhill. | W.T.Smith, Esq., Public Office, 
|* ‘Gouth ampton- ‘buildings. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Tre: aouren ays — Hyams, Esq. 




















Argyll-street, 


Robert Dover, Esq. Cornhill, 1 Jarmes Ww alton, Esq., Grocer. 
Amos Hodgson, ‘es y= alll Hal : ahead 
Utlice, ‘lower 
Saber alors. 
Charles Compton, Fs | Peter Ellis, Esq. 
John ria 1 Pratt, Esq. 
Bankers—The Feat of E ngland. 
Physician—W illiam: Brewer, M.D. F.1 21, Georze-street. 
Hanover-s og 
Surgeon—David_ Lewis, Esq. 28, Aruilery~ place West, Finsbury. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Chattield, Wingate & Ha “y Cornhill. 
Actuary—Francis G. P. Neison 
Chief Agent for the Maritime _ or Thos. Bull, ios ; 91, Minories, 
Lonc on. 

Tits Society is established on the principles of 
Mutual Life Assurance, with a division of the whole amount of 
profits among all the assurers, to whom the books of the Society 
always lie ope n for inspection. A General Meeting takes place 
annually, at which is given a detailed account of the business 
of the Society. No policy stamp duty charged on assurances 
above the term of ten yeurs. 

‘The Maritime Fund is a department of the Society which 
affords to captains and mariners the same facilities and advan- 
tages of life assurance which residents in England have hitherto 
enjoyed. Upon this fund, at acomparatively small cost, a mem- 
ber (should he be lost at sea on a particular ve ‘yage) will pro- 
vide an ques for his wife as long as she lives, in mena’ to 
what he has pai 

Every particular may be known by applying to Mr. Bull, 
agent; or to the Secretary, at the wey es, 29, Moorgate-street. 

G GE B. SCOTT, See retary. 
A handsome Almanac of the Society for 1842 is presented 
(gratis) foul pe rsons applying io the Agents, or at the offices as 
; persons desirous of becoming agents, are 
to make immediate application to the boar de aaa 
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D COMPANY.—TERMS of 

PURCHASE of PRELIMIN Any LANDS inthe SETTLE- 
MENT of NELSON, NEW ZEALAN 

Geserner—Dang rome Esq. 
Deputy Governor—Hon. Francis Baring. 
Directors. , 

Viscount Ingestrie, M.P. | Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. 
ord Petre. M. 

A. Aglionby, E-.q. M.P. 
John Elerker foule ott, Esq. 
John William Buckle, k: $4. 
Willian Taylor Cepelund, Esq. |John Abel Smith, Esq, M.-P. 

itfiam Taylor Copeland, Esq. | John Abel Smith, 

Ald., M - ? i Wiliam * oewhag Bag Ald., 
Russell Ellice, Esq. t 

ames Robert Gowen, Esq. | Hon: Frederick James Tolle- 
John Hine, FE mache, M.P. 
William Hutt, esq. M.P. | artbar Willis, Esq. 
Res yp ponnelly ig MP. | Geo. Frederick Yoans, Esq. 


Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 
Alexander Nairne, Esq. 

‘The Lord Mayor, 

Sir George Sinclair, Bart. 


Esq. 


‘The Court of Directors of sa New Zealand Company here- 
we give notice, that a limited number of allotments of prelimi- 
nary lands, each of which consists of three sections, v1z., one 
acre of Town Land, filty acres of Suburban Land, and one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of Country Land, are still open for Sale in 
their Second Settlement of Nelson. The price of each allot- 
— is 300/. 

‘These allotments were unsold when the general tains for 
Gjorit y of choice was held on the 30th August last; erthe- 
ess the members wie h represent them in the asian’ he pgistry 

of applic re placed in the wheel with all the other num- 
bers, ‘and the un ee numbers were drawn promiscuously with 
those which had been previously disposed of; consequently to 
each of the unsold numbers definite rights of priority of choice 
(distinet in re spect to eac h of the sections above described), 
have been attached by the ballot. 

3. Until further notice, any party, or his agent, attending at 
th »w Zealand House on any Thursday, at three o'clock, p.M., 
and ‘produci ing the receipt of the Company’s Bankers, Messrs. 

Smith, Payne & Smiths, for 300/., will be entitled to conm, in the 
| presence of the Court of Directors, from a wheel in whi ich the 
registry numbers of ali unsold allotments have been de posited, 
with special precautions for their security and for the tairness 
of the proceeding. ‘lhe register of the original ballot will then 
show to the party drawing any number, to what rights of priority 
- choice he is entitled. 

4. Applicants, therefore, will obtain preliminary, allotments, 
on precisely the same terms, with respect to price and the 
c hance es of priority of choice, as original purchasers. 

5. A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of choice 
which were attached to each by the original ballot, may be scen 
atthe N 7 House, on application te » the Secretar 

3. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same privileges, 
respect to an allowance for cabin passengers (not exceeding 
25 per cent. on the purchase money), as those who bought allot- 
ween be fore the general ballot. 

7. Purchasers not proceeding to New Zealand will be entitled 
to delegate their rights of choice to any Agent whom they may 
nominate ; or, if they should prefer it, such choice will be ex- 
ercisedon their behalf by the otiicers of the Company. 

By order of the Court, 
New Zeal and House, JOHN WARD, Sec retary. 
st 


Broad-street B suildings, Jar. 
st publ she rice 2s. 


CORN TSH 5 AUN Al "being a Compendium 
of the Natural History of the County, intended to form 
a Companion to me ( oreceen in the Museum of the Royal In- 
stitution of Cornwall. Par ‘ containing the Testaceous 
By JOHN COUCH, F.L.S. &c 
Gillet, Truro; ant 1 Van Toasts: London. 

Also, Part I, containing the V ertebrate Animals, 

and a portion of the Radiate Animals, price 2s. 
AMERICAN ELOQUENCE, 

Int bengeomely printed vol. 8vo, price 17s. cloth Renode, einbel- 


with a fine Portrait of General Harr 
Le: 






























Molluscs. 





‘ADDRESSE Ss and MESSAG ES. ‘of the 
PK ESIDENTS of ihe UNITED STATES—G. WAS + 
iTON, J. ADAMS, . JEFFERSON, J. MADISON, 
a: ADAMS, A. JAC SOR, M. VAN BU REN 
i. i? Sp oe R; which is prefixed, the 
t{ATIO SPENDE Nc and CONSTITU TION 


STA ES, 
Richard fg Kennett, 14, York-street, Covent-garden ; of 
whom may be hac 
Beauties of Danicl Webster. 
cloth, 2s. éd. 


Selection from the Speeches of Henry Clay. 
ismo. cloth, 2s, 6. 






18mo. portraits, 





ne day is publishe d.a New w iE ‘dition, inl vol. price 6s. cloth, of 
OM CR I ; E°S L 
By MICHAEL SCOTT. 
With a Notice of the Author, an ade? Frontispiece, by Clarkson 
tanfi- 
Being v olume the thi rd of 
BLACKWOOD’'S STANDARD NOVELS. 

“ Whoever would thoroughly understand Creole and colonial 
society, and de now the dangers, delights, and vicissi- 
tudes of a sailo ur to this volume, as we have 
done, with increased plezsure, interest, and instruction.”— 
Times, Jan, 14, 1442. 

volume t. of the same series contain 
GALT’S ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 
* a AY RSTURE L ao AT 


olu 
GALT'S sit ANDREW WYLIE. 
— Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 











£ SLE GAN T "PRESEN T. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8v0. Sox ONE 
HE of ETS; 


c ortaining the most beautiful MAR J = Ancient and 


Modern 
‘Bai ted by Miss A. M. WOODFORD, 
Dedicated, by permission, to William W ordsworth, Esq. 
Saunders & ‘Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents — for 


Ire! land, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
Edinburgh. 





Fan AND ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Now ready, the 8th ae bound in silk, 
of 


HE LANGUAGE FLOWERS. 
Revised 4 the. Editor of ‘ The Forget Me Not.’ 

* The Art which this work teaches is ane simple, extremely 
tneghiation and capable of being endlessly diversified. Byron 
has well described this veGned mode of communication :— 

By all those token flowers, 
That tell what words could never speak so well. 
And Lady Wortley Montagu, in her charming Letters, alludes 
to this practice, when she speaks of communicating thougbts 
and opinions without soon inking your fingers, no fruit or lower 
being without its si nifica 





Saunders & Utley, ‘Publishers, Conduit-street, 








ATLIN'S LETTERS and NOTES oy on the 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, in 2 royal avo vols 
| amy spare _ y Ts plate stustrat ne just published, and 
oe sate bi the Author, in his Indian 
and by the Booksellers of Leadon. Price 2 ios Psyptian Mali, 








This an published, price 5s. roan 
IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz, 
the first Six Books, together with the XI. 
corrected b - Mayen RD. th orn and XIL., ear. 
the addition of the Elements of 
Spherical Trigonometry : and a Treatise on the Constrantattl 
the T; ‘rigonometrical Canon. Also, a concise account of |, “ 
rithms, by the Rev. A. Robertson. D.D. F.R.S., Oxford, 8h 
edit. revised by 8. Maynard. svo. 9s. 


Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym. 
betes! Foom. By R. Blakelock, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, Cam), 

. 6d. cl. 

London: Longman & Co.; Cadell ; 
Rivingtons; Hamilton & £3 % hittaker i + Sherwood ¢ 
Co. ; Simpkin Co. ; Sow ter & Co. ; Smith, Elder& Can lar. 
wg & Co. a3 B. Fellowes Sg Co.; ~T ashbourn; J 

ace Wi lams; em ; Jj " 
Cambsiige : J. & J. Deighton. se lit Van Voors, 


LEMPRIERE FOR LADIES’ SCHOOLS, &e, 
™ day is TERE 2nd edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. } 
MPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTION. 


7, abridged from Anthon’s and Bark 
pahKee of "Trinity College, Cambridge. oe. PORE 
«* This is the only edition containing ever, ticle j 
odes ay divested of all indelicacy, © every article in the 
ondon: Longman, Brown & Co. 


M. Richardson 
















This dayi is published, price 1s. 6d., the January Number of 
4 et NDON and EDINBURG 
MONTHLY JOURNAL of MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
Containing Eighty-two Pages of close rinting. 

The Original Articles are by James Miller, Esq., Lecte urer on 
Surgery, one of the Su we to + Royal Intirwary of Edin. 
burgh; A. Pagan, M.D. - Chisholm, M.D., loverness: 
James’ Griese, M.D., P hhysien to the Dumfries and Galloway 
Royal Infirmary ; Jame 3 Spence se, Esq., Surgeon, Assistant De. 
monstrator of Anatomy in the University cf Edinburgh; Theo 

hilus Fischer, M.D.; ; John Balfour, Esq., of the H.E.LC. S; 
poe Spittal, 'M.D. F.R.S.E. Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
oO A int yu 

esides the ‘Origin: ul Articles, there are Reviews of New Works, 
Reports of the Scie pie Soc ieties of London and Edinburgh, 
and an extensive PERISCOPE, contai hing abstracts of the most 
important pa ppeared in the latest numbers of 
the b ritish and Foreign Medical periodicals, 
The Volume for 1811, coutaining 942 pages, a copious 
a. and numerous Plates and Wood-cuts, neatly done up in 
cloth, may now be had for 19s. 

Communications to the Editor and Books for Review moust be 
sent free of expense, to Dr. Cormach, Edinburgh. Advertise. 
ments are received up to the 22nd of each month, for the Num- 
ber published on the Ist of the following month, by the Pub- 
lishers, both in London and Edinburgh. 

ondon: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. Edinburgh: 
Mactachian, Ste a art & Co. Dublin; Curry & Co. Paris: Lore 
tin, | Masson & 














CLASSICAL “WORKS | 
ror 
STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, 


I. 
ATTHLA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 


oth 


N 


II. 
INDEX of QUOTATIONS to MATTHLES 
GREEK GRAMMAR. 2nd edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ill. 
MATTHLAZ’S SHORTER GREEK GRAM. 
MAR. For the Use of viene 7th edition, 12mo. 3s. bound, 


GRECH Gran ATIC: RUDIMENTA 
in | USUM SCHOLARUM, io Quarta, }2mo. 3s. 64. bound. 

* This Grammar is used in jo ‘public Schools of Winchester, Hare 
row, and Iugby. 


Ve 

LATINAE GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA, 
or LATIN GRAMMAR, for Use of Schools, 

* This Grammar being based on Loy enjoined by the Roya: 
Founder of so many Grammar Schools ngland, and by many 
of his Successors, is called KING EDWARD Vith’s Latia 
Grammar.’ 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOG US. 2nd edit. Svo. 14s, 





BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vil. 
PEILE’'S CIHOEPHORA of ARSCHYLUS. 


With English Notes, 8vo. 12s. 


IX. 
PEILE’'S AGAMEMNON of AZSCHYLUS. 
With English Notes, 8vo. 12s. 


si X 
MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated by Tcr- 


NEL and Lewis. 2nd eeeas - vols. 8vo. 26s, 


MITCHELL’ S PLAY S of ARIS TOPHANES. 
English Notes, 8vo. 1, ACHARNENSES—2. WASPS—2 
—4. CLO C Ds, a, —" OGS, 15s. 


HASE'’S POPULAR ‘GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


XIII. ; 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


2nd edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
xIv. 


GREEK VERBS; their Formations, Dr- 
eects, and IRREGULARITIES. By A.N. CARMICHAEL, Ges 
sical Master i in the re. = ademy. Dost 8vo, 5s. 5 


HOMERWUS. Part First. By Rev. JonN 
WILLIAMS, Rectox of the Edinburgh Acade i. avo, (Nearly 


ready.) 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Mr. Ainsworth’s ) Miscellany, illustrated by Gene Cruikshank. 
On the 29th January will be published, price EIGHTEENPENCE, the First Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF 


ROMANCE, GENERAL 


LITERATURE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON ALN: 


AND ART; 
SW¢ RTI I, Esq. 


And illustrated with Designs on Sicel and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSIIANK, 
CONTAINING THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


A NEW WORK BY 


MR. AINSWORTITI, 


TO BE ENTITLED 


THE MISER’S DAUGHTER: 


With TWO ILLUSTRATIONS on Steel by GEORGI 


a Tale of the Times of Hogarth. 


) CRUIKSHANK. 


And Contributions from several of the most distinguished Writers of the day. 


“We are glad to observe that Mr. A Ainsworth i ison the eve of 
0 (the day more adapted for the editorsh: p 


with which he has conducted * Bentley's Miscellany.’ "—Observer. 


HUGH CUNNINGIIAM, 


starting a Magazine of hisown. There is hardly a literary man 


a monthly periodical—a fact which has been abundanily proved by the gre: ts success 


Saint Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


ay Orders Received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





aay “>> SCHOOL _— 


tly publis 
RECEPTOR'S ASSISTANT; or SCHOOL 
being Miscellaneous Questions and Facts 


EXAMINER; 
in general Mlistory, Jiterature, and Sci — ey oy anzed and 
ted jor Youth, ae forming an Encyc! 1 Epitome of 


" Knowledge. By the Rev. DAVID WIL L i \Ms. 5s. Gd. 


I 
bow 

a Williams’s Parents’ of Useful 
Knowledge. 2s. bound. 

3. Grammar of the English Language. 
Grant, A.M. 6s. bound. 

4, Bell's Practical Elocutionist, containing Ele- 
gant Extracts from the best Authors and Orators, arrange “d with 
a vie * A form accomplished Readers and Speakers. 5y. ¢ 
hound 

j. Miln’s Penman’s Repository; being a Prize 
Book of Penmanship. 10s. Cd. ~ 

6. The Rev. B. Baldwin's Mirror of Popular 


ze, containing 10,000 points of Usefal Information for 
6d 


Catechism 


sy John 


Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


London : 
N Just published, . 
\ ODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION ; 

AVE conti union Elementary Phrases and New Easy Dialogues, 
o French and lish, on the ane familiar subjec tsi forming 

allond k fo tr avellers anda Manual for Schools. By W 

A. VEL. L ENGE R. Thirteenth edition, 2y. 6d bound. 

2,One Hundred Fables from La Fontaine. 


5. Cal, 

, Bellenger’s French Word and Phrase Book. 

t, Bellenger’s Dictionary of Idioms, French and 
English. 89. bound. 

j, Deslyon’s French Tutor; being a Key for the 
easy ac uirement of the rules to write and speak the French 
Lar nguage, with Exercises and Questions. ‘lhird edition. 4s. 

i. Deslyon’s French Dialogues, practical and fa- 
l. 





ar, 


‘tom don: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
_ BOOK and EXPOSITOR, being an Introduce on to the 
ving orig Sess and Derivation of the English Lan- 
containin sides several other import: rut Improv 
Atensive ‘les of Words deduce: l from their Gri 
anted to the use of C 1 and Ladies’ 


_ and also of Acults aud Foreigners. Fifty-fourth edition. 
6 OU nd. 


2, Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
nan entirely new and original pi an. by which Dissyllables 
as easy as Monosyllables. ‘To w 
instructive Re 
Tables of thr 
ading to a knowledge of ( 
Enlarge odd two and my half times; price raised from 
to ls. 64. bound. ‘Tweuty-filth edition. 


3. Batter’s Gradual Primer. ‘Thirteenth edition. 
e 6d, 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
iter 


aternoster-row. 





Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., 
* ar ghtson & Webb, Birmingham ; Oliver & Boyd, 





rg a Ss s ACC ENT - D ETON L = IN — — AR. 
nth 1 edit ion, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth, let 

HR : "TON LATIN: GRAMM AR. with tlie 

addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity ; 

‘ith anew version of all the Latin Rules and Examples. By 
WoC. EI RDs, M.A. Also, 

Edwards's Eton Latin Accidence, with the Stress 

- Qeanti ties correctly marked. Sixth edition, 12mo., Is. cloth 


" Edwards's Latin Delectus; or First Lessons in 
ao nstruing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton Latin 
mammar; with all the Accents and Quantities marked. Seventh 
edition, 12mo., 2s, 6d. cloth lettered. 


A Key to ditto, 4s. cloth. 


Edwards's Sententie Selecte; or Select Latin 
“entences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing: with 
tbe quantity of the penult of every word of more than two 
z oles marked ; but the quantity of the other syllables, and 
# accents of the words, are not marked. l2mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to ditto, 4s. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 





THE eonnwente LIBRARY, 
HE FLOWER GARDEN — its cult 
general arrangement, with se! 
able Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flowering 
ranzed according to their hei ht, colour 
with hints and plans for inz out 
Grounds. Price 6s. 6d. cloth 
orm with the above ins and 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden ; 
management of all W ap Stand ard, and Espalier Fruit-trees, 
amd the forcing-pit. with select list of the most cAsice varieties, 
and their synonymes. “By Charles M'lutosh, LS. 
Uniform with the above in size and price, 
The Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove ; 
directions for the eultivs 
ering Plants, the erection and management of Greenhous 
Conservatorics, and the most approved mode of warn 
ventilating. w ith lists of the most choice species. 
M‘lotosh, FP.C.ULS 
Loudon: Wr m. Orr & Co., 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
SPANISIL AND rat. TAN 
t nublish 


MHENRY'S SPANISH ‘G RAMMAR (new 


and improved edition), desizned for every class of learn- 
such 


ivation and 


and time of flowering, 
and arranging Garden 
; and los, 6d. with plates, 


rice, 


including 


Amen-corner, 


L ANGUAGES, 


ers, but especia their own 


8s. bound. 

2. M‘Henry’s Spanish Exercises. 4s. bound. 

3. M‘Henry’s Synonymes of the Spanish Lan- 
guage explained, he. 6d. 

4. Cerutti’s Theoretical Italian Grammar, being a 


complete course of lessons, with new Exerei ises from Italian 
Classic Authors, Second edition, 10s. 6c. 


5, Cerutti’s Easy Introduction to Italian, designed 
for learners. 5s. 6d. 
__London ; Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 
RONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA, BY MAYNARD. 
AX INTRODU CTION TO ALGEBRA; 
with Notes and Observations, 


designed for Ge Use of 
Schools and other places of Public IN 
NYCAS 


ly for as are instructors 


Education By BON- 

STLE, The Seventeenth edition, correcte Fe an a greatly 

improved ; to which is also added, an Appendix, cont alning a 

Sones ‘on Variable Quantities. By S. MAYNARD, i2mo. 
rOULL 


A Key to ditto, 12mo., 4s. 6d. bound. 


Londo n: ” ongman & Co.; T. Cadell; 

¢Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Dunean & Co 
Riana: Con ie & Co.; Houlston & Ce 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: 
pool: G. & J. Robinson. 


Of whom may be had, 


livingtons ; Ha 


; LB. Fello 
Stirling & Co. 





mmar and | 


TBonnyeastle’s Introduction to Mensuration. 
Fighteenth edition, with corrections and additions by Maynard. 
l2mo. 4s. Gd. bound. 

A Key to ditto, 12mo, 4s. bound. 

Bonnycastle’s Scholar's Guide to Arithmetic. Six- 
teenth edition, corrected by Rowbotham. 12mo. 3s. 6/. bound. 

A Key to ditto, 12mo., 4s. Gd. bound. 

Bonny cast! le’s Treatise on Algebra. 
tion. 2v s. boards. 

Bonnyc: istle’s s Introduction to Astronomy. 

n, by Profe sssur Young. -_12mo. 9s. cloth. 


“THE SOL — ~ oe “rd THE DAYS OF : cHIy AL RY. 


vol. price 12%. bour 
HE 


HISTORY. “of the KN HGIITS TEM- 
PLARS, &e. 
By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
“In the det 
once interesting and impressive. 


ails of our Author we h ave a moving picture at 
Tin 
tertaining ee ition abounds in the work before us.” —: 
Review. “It is very ple ning qs with solid lessons of truth, and all 
the ‘attractive mens of fab Examiner. 
olen: Li Man, Brosn & Co. 
ew edition, now rea 


HE P ARLI AMENT ARY ‘COMPANION 

for 1842 (10th year). Including the new Parliament, the 

new Ministry, the new Peers, the new Census, the recent Bre- 

vet, the Diplom: atic Changes, &c., and furnishing, as usual, that 

kind of —— ation respecting Members of Parliament, which 

“ supply with regard to the nobility. By 

t HAL LES I DODD. _ , Author of the * Peerage, Baronet- 
age, and Kuni ight: age.’ &c. Koyal 32mo, price 4s. 6d, mor, gilt, 

| Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane, 


Second edi- 


A new 








peerages 





*t Lists of the most desir- | 
Plants, ar- 


ation and management of Exatic he We | 


By Charles | 


Paternoster-row. | 


4 | dom. 
including the | 
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TIFIC DIALOGUES, by 


The only complete edition, in 1 vol. 12me, 


OY CE'S ~ SCIEN 
@ DR. GREGORY, 
5s. 6d. clot 

SCIEN1 1FIC DIALOGUE S; intended for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of Young People ; in which the first principles 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy are fully ex pli sined, 
by the Rev. J. Joyce; a new edition, with numerous C xe and 
additions and improvements, by O. Gregory, L.L.D. f 

London: Baldwin & Co,; Simpkin, Marshall & Co: 3 ma 
C. Dolman. 

Ot whom may be had, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 

A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues; cons 
taining a complete set of Gee stions, and other Exerci ses, ‘for the 
Exa amine ation of Papi 

Late! ly published me William Leonie, 1 Ten ac her r ‘of En gish, 

HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR, with Parsing Lessons on a New Plan. Price 1s. 6d, 
bound. This very popular book is not a mere Outline, but a 
Complete Grammar, having a sufficient number of Exercises, 
with the Definitions ’and the Rules of Syntax rendered so short 
and perspicuous, that by it a thorough knowledge of English 
Grammar may be acquired in half the usual time. 

A Key to the above, by which a grown-up person 
may ez asily teach himself; forming a ( comple te Guide to the in- 
experienced Teacher, show ing how he may speedily impart a 
thorough knowledge of English Grammar to his P. . Price, 
bound, 3%. 6¢. Grammar an 
Sold b y Duncan & Maleo 


INTERLINEAR 


m. and by 


TRANSLATIONS, 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS iND 
WISUING TO RECOVER THEIR k'N¢ IWLEDE 
OP LATIN AND GKhEEK 
OCKE’S SYSTEM of CL. \SSICAL 
4 STRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching 
practised in all Pubbe Sc hoo! s.—The Series consisis of the tol- 
lowing Interlinear ‘Translatic with the original Text. in 
juantity of he ‘doubtful Vowels is denoted , critical 
atory Notes, : 

oO amiss to sper 
together so much miser 
otherwise, easily and de Hy 

*e* By means of these 
Tuition is effectually restored which was es 
Colet, Erasm us, and Lily, at the foundation of st. ig school, 
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in all other Put Hie Semin iries of Learning through rout th e King- 
Kac : volume 2s, 6d. 
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LERCAN. LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1842. alone, unsupported by a basis of productive industry | a Raffaelle? ‘Then take as your motto the 
CIAL GBy, rn within herself, and among the mass of her own popu- | narrow philosophy of Napoleon—inscribe on your 


REVIEWS lation, fell to the ground. This is the history of book, which is to lay open the framework of 


Rs. ‘ Holland. It speaks an important le to nations.” : ” . ’ : : 
Senin Votes of a Traveller, $c. By Samuel Laing, eens remade eames nations—C'est la farine, c'est le petit ventre qui 
Side Dita iB / After some striking remarks on the difference | fait mouvoir le monde !” 


for 184 
shes and the 
, Price 2, gf, 


3 & Serigg 


ished Spor, 


. Longman. an 
«To collect materials for the future historian 
or ilosopher who shall endeavour to describe 
and estimate the new social elements in Europe 
ghich are springing up from, and covering the 
ashes of, the French Revolution,”—such is the 
yorthy object which Mr. Laing has proposed to 
himself in his travels through Europe. His 
york on Norway—so highly and deservedly es- 
teemed—gave a proof of his ability for the task 


of the application to, and estimation of, the fine 
arts in countries of which the wealth rests upon 
commerce, and in those where it rests upon pro- 
ductive industry—after observing that “a na- 
tional mind formed, like that of the English 
people, in the school of productive industry, seeks 
the shadow, at least, of utility, even in its most 
extravagant gratifications’—Mr. Laing treats 
us to the following piece of utilitarian eloquence, 
























From Holland our traveller passes to France; 
and it will not surprise those who have read his 
former works, to find that the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture occupies a considerable 
portion of the space he has allotted to that 
country. According to Mr. Laing, “ France 
owes her present prosperity and rising industry, 
to this system of subdivision of property, which 
allows no man to live in idleness, and no capital 


$ which, w st f had hardly looked i i i 
“ hich, if somewhat weakened (at least in our ch, we must confess, we had hardly looked | to be employed without a view to its reproduc- 
“TIC ani bs inion) by its successor on Sweden, has led us for from so intelligent a writer :— tion, and places that great instrument of industry 
i s ‘ ‘ “ “ ; 
alysis ad cane no mean expectations of the ‘ Notes’ “ What, after all, is the real value, in the social and well-being, property, in the hands of all 
taint w before Us condition of man, of the fine arts?—Are they not | classes ;” and he points out, with justice, that no 
eee — men know better “how and what to too highly estimated,—raised by prejudices inherited | sound argument against the abolition of primo- 
truction for e” than Mr. Laing. His remarks are from a period of intellectual culture far behind our | geniture can be drawn from the state of Ireland, 
size, in Ma Je observe : a as own, into a false importance ? Do they contribute | 5), ‘+h as the small land-holders in that ec 
é ute, often srofound: and if tinged, at “ page « : z .| Inasmuch as the small land-holders in that coun- 
ith which always acute, often proto ’ oe, &* | to the well-being, civilization, and intellectuality of try are principally tenante-at-will—not prope: 
- . : : ° » 2 | ‘“ é i -at- —_— a 
an elegant J times, with prejudice, it is not the prejudice of mankind, as much as the cultivation of the useful |” | ] we Mo : : pro} 
etors, as in France. The following remarks on 


nen, 
jun fields, 
ni. _ 


a mere partisan, but rather of a strong and 
original thinker, attached to his conclusions be- 
cause himself their parent. As such, even when 


arts? Do they call into existence higher mental 
powers, or more of the moral qualities of human 
nature, than the useful arts? * * We give, in 









French civility and integrity, are worthy of note : 
* Let us do justice to the French character. Their 


uly, 35.6 Ti oroneous, the opinions of Mr. Laing are not | reality, an undue importance to the fine arts—reckon ne mg a a - bed 
; : — . ce eee te .h | them important because they minister to the gratifi- | SV18I"s-. ane much more generally ciftused than 
YLIC4, without their value; for their error is much porte ; ve among our own population. * * Property is much 


s, By AJ, 


ve. By the 


oul.— Text 


—$—$—$——. 


oftener the result of one-sided, than of perverted 
views. 

The first country to which our traveller 
directs his attention is Holland—a field which, 
certainly, ought not to be uninteresting to Eng- 
lishmen—which is very far from uninteresting 


cation, and are among the legitimate and proper en- 
joyments of kings and important personages ; but 


their importance is derivative only—is founded on pre- | ; ’ 
| much more carefully ineuleated by parents in the 


judice or fashion, not on sound philosophic grounds. 
* * Rafaelle, Michael Angelo, Canova—immortal 
artists !—sublime producers !—what are ye in the 
sober estimation of reason!—The Arkwrights, the 














respected in France; and in bringing up children, 
this fidelity towards the property of others seems 


lowest class, in the home education of their children, 
than with us. This respect for property is closely 
connected with that respect for the feclings of others, 


KS. 7 <a . ; 
LR. 4, fp to Mr. Laing :— Watts, the Davys, the thousands of scientific in- which constitutes what is called good manners. * * 
ench Lan. “Holland,” he tells us, “the land of cheese and | yentors and producers in the useful arts, in our age, | We are too apt to undervalue this spirit, as tending 

butter, is to my eye, no unpicturesque country. Flat | must rank before you, as wiclders of great intellectual | ™°™ ly to superficial accomplishments, to empty 

itis; but it is so geometrically only, and in no other | for great social good. The exponent of the civiliza- | compliment in words, and unmeaning appearance in 
different [20% Spires, church towers, bright farm-houses— | tion and intellectual and social progress of man, is eo bat. ae wena <r ripe ad — 
wee their windows glancing in the sun; long rows of | not a statue, but a steam-engine.” of others In all we do 18 a moral habit of great value, 








willow trees—their blueish foliage ruffling up white 
in the breeze ; grassy embankments of a tender vivid 
green, partly hiding the meadows behind, and crowded 
with glittering gaudily painted gigs and stool-waggons, 
loaded with rosy-cheeked laughing country girls, 
decked out in ribbons of many more colours than 
the rainbow, all a-streaming in the wind ;—these are 
the objects which strike the eye of the traveller from 
seaward, and form a gay front view of Holland as he 
ails or steams along its coast and up its rivers.” 
“Holland can boast of nothing sublime ; but for 


We would fain hope, that very few of 
Mr. Laing’s readers will be slow in detect- 


| 





* * An instance given of this ‘general respect for 
property’ must strike every Londoner. I once forgot 
my umbrella in a diligence going to Bordeaux, in 


ing the sophistry of this narrow theory — | which I travelled as far as Tours. My umbrella 
and yet we cannot refrain from aremark or two | 
5 | 


which suggest themselves spontancously. We 
admit at once, that it does not necessarily follow, 
because a man has an exquisite perception of 
the beautiful, that he is therefore a highly intel- 
lectual or a highly moral being. But would a 
thorough knowledge of the steam-engine bring 





went on to Bordeaux, and returned to Tours, in the 
corner of the coach, without being appropriated by 
any of the numerous passengers or workpeople who 
must have passed through it on so long a journey, 
and have had this stray unowned article before them.” 

A philosophical statisticianm—like M. Quetelet, 
for instance—might be tempted to look to the 


ry, 1842, picturesque foregrounds, * * Holland isa cabinet | him nearer to either character? The basis | climate for an explanation of the weak covetous 
E, Bre, picture, in which nature and art join » produce one | of error in Mr. Laing’s observations, here as | feelings towards umbrellas in France, when com- 
stories = any a a = ked here is | elsewhere, is the unilateral view he has taken. | pared with England. We take Mr. Laing’s 
au y 3 g arked characte . . a is. 
ae agonal amg awa chaces tekiineteeen aod Mr. Laing, as we before remarked, looks upon | theory in preference. ; . 
Ongintt much as beauty of form ‘tcl Z “"Y *8) man as a political animal—and as such only. The remaining chapter on our lively neigh- 
We strongly suspect that but few travellers | Neither can it be disputed that man was des- | bours contains some sensible remarks on the 
E. B i sition ; tined for a political existence ;—but has he no | evils of “ functionarism,” or “ centralization. 
By vill enter into this enthusiasm for Dutch scenery. ; : iy “ oe tk aft an tate Wensi, ites t 
oti, is at, it -*" | other—nohigher—destiny than this? Undoubt- | They serve to lead us into Prussia, which 1s 
sgemate fm But the fact is, that Mr. Laing’s bias towards ° , . : . licy, 
1 political s cidiidiemsentiie ines b look at | edly he has—and, as undoubtedly, he has other, | described as suffering from the same policy. 
ae Mag as a mere accessory . the social and higher, faculties than those called into play | Prussia is evidently no favourite with Mr. Laing, 
GION endition of man—has pervaded and pa rea by his political relations. Adi these faculties are | who finds it difficult to detect good in an abso- 
derived is Ww j I hes : llent, if properly directed, but all of them | lute monarchy. “ Prussia,” he says, has, in 
sestayy lis whole intellectual being, even to his taste | XCe en's ft Y » end, instead of as | ordinary parlance, only a geographical or poli- 
f Ar, riking inst H «| pernicious, if taken as an end, Insteac as ary parli , only a geographic 
suo im ~. ae a ieee ~< _  * ameoael each of them leading to error if tical meaning, denoting the Prussian govern- 
. —but w s place. i= Boag bes wee, Genadtemae 
his graver character, as : solitice! in mt Mr. erected into an isolated principle. This is pre- | ment, or the provinces it governs not a moral 
TING. Laing asks— ; : 1 >" | cisely what Mr. Laing has done—he appears to | or social meaning. ~— — grudges it 
ith “Why i i y think that our sole aim ought to be our political this shadowy existence! After pulling to pieces 
io eye ange ee apher pacenhenn “opm s the idea of Prussia’s military power, he indulges 


old Holland of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies? Why are her streets silent, her canals 


existence, and, prepossessed with this idea, he 
annihilates a fact in human nature—the admira- 


in a speculation on the future, and lays down a 


‘RIES gteen with undisturbed slime ?” tion of the beautiful—in order to make a clear line of policy, for our guidance, so curious that 
"ost v0, “Because,” he judiciously answers himself, “the | field for his own theory! It would be easy for | we cannot forbear quoting it — , — 
greatness of Holland was founded upon commercial | the cognoscenti, imitating Mr. Laing’s one-sided- | “It is here (in re > ee —_ 
e late prosperity and capital, not upon productive industry. | ness, to retort upon him in a similar strain, and that the flame of = . a a pont veh pt : 
es. od Her capital and industry were not employed in pro- | with equal show of reason.—‘ To what'’—they tinent of Europe. What ~ - Te tial harder 
ducing what ministers to human wants and gratifica- ieht ask— do your steam-engines and rail- | land? The day is past when an Enghss Ys 
tions ; i itti i pon. apne y ” F | however conservative, could venture to propose to 
ons; but in transmitting what other countries pro- d d ? Ts it notto the mere gratifica- | ee : P . : 
hay 4 or manufactured, from one country to another. | T0288 ConCuUCe * F > ¥ 8 "| the country to join a despotic state in subjugating 
—_ ; ‘ c ‘| tion of the lowest animal wants? Your Ark- Poland, or in repressing the extension of constitu- 


R.A, 
rmany, 
‘cis 


le was their broker. 


When their capitals, ap- 
plied PF 5 ap 


at first more beneficially to productive in- 
'y, had grown large enough to enter also into 
the business of circulation, as well as into that of 
production—into commerce, properly so called—the 
Prosperity of Holland, founded upon commerce 





wrights, Watts, and Davys have given you 
nothing but better clothes, better conveyance, 
and better food—and can you compare these 
sensual gratifications to the refined, ennobling, 
mental effect produced by a Michael Angelo or 


| 


tional representative government over an enlightened, 
manufacturing, and commercial population on the 
Rhine. The aggrandizement of France by such an 
accession of territory and people is a bugbear, which, 
in the present age, would not mislead the common 
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sense of England, because it would be an accession 
of the elements of peace, industry, manufactures, and 
power, in the public affairs of France, lodged in the 
hands of an enlightened, industrious, peaceful popu- 
lation.” 

Mr. Laing doubts whether Prussia will find, 
“under the working of the Germanic Commer- 
cial League, that augmentation of her national 
wealth and power—that political greatness and 
weight in the European system—which she has 
evidently missed by her overstrained military 
arrangements.” He doubts it, because her mili- 
tary and commercial arrangements are “ founded 
on adverse principles; the one on restraint, 
superintendence, and the interference of govern- 
ment with all individual action, the other on the 
perfect free agency of men in all industrial 
pursuits.” “ But,” he justly adds, ‘the German 
Commercial League is a social movement, so im- 
portant in principle, so pregnant with great un- 
looked-for results, and so novel in the social 
economy of the German people, that it would be 
a very short-sighted view to consider it with re- 
ference to Prussia alone.” Mr. Laing concludes 
with a somewhat amusing illustration of the 
speculative tendencies of our Teutonic friends : 

* The imaginative writers of Germany,” savs Mr. 
Laing, “propose to constitute this League into an 
acknowledged political power in Europe, like the old 
Hanseatic League....The symbol always takes the 
place of the reality in the German mind ; and a flag 
has actually been devised for this power that is 
to be, and is even carried by some thirty or forty 
vessels, with all the quarterings, colours, and em- 
blems on it of wll the powers, from the Lake of Con- 
stance to the Baltic, who are joined in the German 
Custom-house League.” 

Mr. Laing devotes a considerable space to a 
criticism of the Prussian Educational System, 
and its effects on the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the people. While he acknowledges the 
admirable construction of the machinery, he 
holds that “the same end is to be attained in a 
more natural and effective way, by raising the 
moral condition of the parents to free agency in 
their duties.” We must confess we cannot join 
Mr. Laing in his strong reprobation of a coercive 
system of education. It is our conviction that 
a child has as sacred a right to mental culture as 
to food and raiment; by recognizing this right, 
the State will elevate the code of duties acknow- 
ledged by its citizens, and, in a few years, cases 
of coerced education would, most probably, be as 
rare as those of coerced maintenance, which 
occasionally stain our police reports. At the 
same time we recognize the full force and pro 
fundity of Mr. Laing’s observation, that * moral 
effects in society can only be produced by moral 
influences.”” Nothing can be more true; but let 
it be remembered that a physical discipline is 
always needed before these “ moral influences” 
can be brought into operation. We yield to no 
nian, except Mr. Laing, in our approbation of 
the Penny Postage measure; but we confess we 
cannot go with our traveller in his conviction 
that it was ‘a much wiser and more effective 
educational measure” than the system adopted 
by Prussia. 

Let us now follow Mr. Laing to Leipsic. 
Everybody has heard of the book-fairs at this 
city, but perhaps they have never been so pro- 
foundly treated as by Mr Laing. As many as 
600 booksellers collect together at these fairs; 
they carry on their business among themselves, 
not by purchase, but by exchange. A wide cir- 
culation is thus secured, even for works of an 
inferior order: its disadvantage is, that “it en- 
courages a prolixity of style, both in thinking 
and expression ; two or three ideas are spun out 
into a volume, and literature is actually over- 
whelmed and buried under its own fertility and 
fruits.” This superabundance influences the 


Leipsic! 


lar journal. 
‘ ; ‘ . ; 
treats with no slight measure of severity. ‘ Pay, 


imputes to the whole people. 


idol. 


of conduct, Mr. Laing acknowledges the exist- 


intense love of and devotedness to their country. 
A result so little compatible surely affords 
strong prima facie evidence of the fallacy of the 


of a people “eminently moral and eminently 
irreligious.”’ They constitute, he thinks, a most 
remarkable social phenomenon. “ They are at 
the head of the moral state in Europe, not merely 


disregard of right, but for ready obedience to 
law, for honesty, fidelity to their engagements, 
for fair dealing, sobriety, industry, orderly con- 
duct; for good government, useful public insti- 
tutions, general well-being and comfort; yet at 
the bottom of the scale, for religious feelings, 
observances, or knowledge, especially in the 
Protestant cantons, in which prosperity, well- 
being. and morality, seem to be, as compared to 
the Catholic cantons, in an inverse ratio to 
the influence of religion on the people.” Is it, 
Mr. Laing asks, ‘‘ the pay of moral conduct,”’ to 
which these high qualities are attributable? We 
think not. We do not believe, that conduct 
eminent for patriotism, sobriety, integrity, order, 
industry, fidelity, and every element of moral 
eminence, ever yet sprung from the lowest and 


the social phenomenon—the nation “ eminently 
moral and eminently irreligious.” The experi- 
ences, on the strength of which Mr. Laing founds 
his opinion of the irreligion of the Swiss people, 
appear to be a residence of two years in one 
village, a visit to one or two churches, a few 
Sunday evening walks along the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva, and the election of Dr. Strauss 
to the theological chair of Ziirich. ‘The liturgy 
of the churches of Calvin, Mr. Laing says, is 
“meagre” and formular, and the congregation sit 
with their hats on during the sermon, which they 
take off when the minister introduces a prayer 
into his sermon. Now, we have seen a Swiss 
congregation do more than take their hats off. 
We have seen many a moistened eye, and many 
a knee bent, and if the countenance be any index 
to the heart, many a fervent prayer uplifted in 
unison with the voice of the pastor. These 
facts, it seems, escaped the notice of Mr. Laing; 
but whether they did or not, forms of liturgy, 
and an absence of fervour in a few congregations, 
are not to be received as evidence of irreligion 
against a people. There are countries nearer 





general literature of Germany. Men whose 


home, whose claim to a religious character would 


talents entitle them to be original, are but imita- 
tive. This re-acts even on the material interests 
and character of the people. In politics, religion, 
&e., conviction is but loosely connected with 
action. All is speculation, not reality. Thus 
Mr. Laing would refer the very distinguishing 
peculiarities of German intellect to the fair of 


Iu the chapter on Switzerland, subjects of 
great interest are considered, which, however, 
could not with propriety be discussed in a popu- 
The Swiss character, Mr. Laing 


he says, ‘thas for ages been the only influence, 
in general and constant operation, on the Swiss 
mind, in every class of society.” The Swiss are the 
Dutchmen of the fountains, “ cold, unimagina- 
tive, money-seeking, yet vigorous, determined, 
and energetic’ —their sons, like the condottieri 
of the Middle Ages, serve in foreign armies, and 
are the hirelings of Europe ; and to this, and to 
the demoralizing influences of the most vicious 
and bigotted cities of Europe, where they pass 
their youth, he, in a great degree, attributes the 
mercenary spirit and irreligious feeling which he 
Their principle 
of life, he says, is pay; and money their sole 
But together with these mean motives 


ence of the highest moral qualities, and the most 


premises. The Swiss, he says, present the aspect 


for absence of numerous and great crimes, or of | Junta of blue-stockings. 


meanest of human motives. We, however, doubt | 


¥ 

not stand Mr. Laing’s test better than Switzer 
land. Then he has heard the mirth of the Youths 
at their out-door pastimes on the Sunday mg 
ing, and has even assured himself that a steamer 
makes a trip round the Lake. There are othe, 
countries, we believe, where he may hear the 
happy voices of innocent and out-of-door enjoy. 
ment on the Sabbath evening, and where Sunday 
steamers swarm by scores on the rivers, and ye 
where the community are not an irreligions 
people. Of Dr. Strauss’s election, Mr. Laing 
says,— 8 

* T considered it political not religious, and cop. 
firming the opinion of the low religious state of tig 
country. Dr. David Frederic Strauss published, jn 
1835, his ‘ Life of Jesus,’ (* Das Leben Jesu,’) ayoy. 
edly with the object of overturning all belief in thos 
events of or connected with our Saviour’s history 
which cannot be reconciled to, or explained by, the 
ordinary course of natural operation, * * Ty the 
wantoness of power, the authorities of Ziirich chow 
to call Dr. Strauss to the vacant Theological chair jg 
their University—to appoint a learned man who 
denies and controverts the very facts and foundations 
of all Christianity, to teach theology to those who 
are to instruct the people in the Christian faith, 
This attempt on the part of a government, sheys 
sufficiently the state of religion in the country.” 


Mr. Laing shews plainly enough his own 
views of Strauss’s theological writings, which 
are not, in our opinion, correct; but the election 
of Strauss, however absurd, does not show the 
state of religion even in the canton itself,—which 
constitutes scarcely a twentieth part of “the 
country.” It shows not even the state of 
religion in the town of Ziirich, constituting not 
a twentieth part of the canton, but simply of 
“the authorities of Ziirich"—half.a@ dozen Bur- 
gomeisters, under the guidance of a little 
The first part of Mr, 
Laing’s sentence confutes his conclusion; the 
* government,” to which he alludes, is not the 
government of the country, but of the canton, 
and cannot sufficiently, or at all, show the reli- 
gion of the country, with which its acts have 
nothing to do. The attempt, continues Mr, 
Laing— 

“ Was defeated, not from any new-born religious 
zeal of the people, but because the mis-government 
and perversion of the powers intrusted by the com- 
munity to their rulers, in this absurd appointment, 
were apparent ; and the ministers found no want of 
followers, from the roused common sense of the people, 
even among those who perhaps had not crossed the 
church door for six months, to go to Ziirich and dis 
place Magistrates who had abused their delegated 
powers so obviously.” 
| But wherein consisted the abuse thus resented 
by the people? In an offence against their religious 
faith.» Why then say, that common sense alone 
actuated them, and that religious zeal had no 
part in their deposition of Dr. Strauss? It seems 
that it had every part in it; and it appears to 
us, that the movement against the nevlogism of 
the Ziirich conclave, arose from Christian zeal, 
and fidelity to their religion on the part of the 
people. Mr. Laing, however, is evidently wedded 
to the contrary view, and every fact feeds his 
hypothesis. . 

“So little,” he says, “of religious zeal entered into 
this movement, that Dr. Strauss, as he had received 
the appointment, was allowed the retiring pension of 
a professor.” 

How the religious integrity of Ziirich hes 
been compromised by a positive loss to its revenue, 
incurred by the dismissal of asceptical teacher, Mr. 
Laing does not explain. It would have been com- 
promised by the acceptance of his services, but 
surely not by the payment of a pension contin- 
gent on their cessation. The payment of the 
pension seems rather to be an evidence of zeal 
than of heresy, inasmuch as the people clearly 
preferred a pecuniary sacrifice to objectionable 
doctrine. From a community, who, according 
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to Mr. Laing, have no other principle than pay, 
and no other religion than gain, he ought to ac- 
the retiring pension of Dr. Strauss as a signal 
instance of integrity. hi 
It is surely no small merit in a people, placed 
ia a country physically incapable of territorial 
uce sufficient for the maintenance of above 
two-thirds of the populace,—hemmed in by a 
cordon of foreign custom-houses intercepting 
and hampering its commerce,—having a climate 
inclement and tempestuous, and with a soil re- 
markably barren of the material for manufacture ; 
itis surely to the credit of a people thus unfa- 
yourably circumstanced, that they comprise a 
smaller amount of poverty than any other com- 
munity in Europe. ‘The pauperism of Switzer- 
land is less than in any other country. Their 
industry and skill, and the equal division of es- 
tates has greatly tended to this result. Notwith- 
standing these aids, a certain proportion of the 
youth of both sexes, especially the males, are 
reduced to the alternative of seeking employment 
beyond the narrow confines of their own country, 
or of becoming burdens on the industry within 
it. It is then an especial reproach in the eyes of 
Mr. Laing, to have preferred the former alter- 
native. They are, he says, the condottieri of 
the Middle Ages, because they serve for short 
terms in foreign armies. It is true that they do 
so. From 7,000 to 8,000 Swiss soldiers are to 
be found scattered under the banners of Austria, 
Prussia, France, Naples, and Sardinia. But, 


before we too severely condemn the absence of | 


principle, which permits the Swiss peasant to 
espouse causes of which he cannot know and 
may not approve the merits, Iet us inquire how 
much more the English soldier knows of the jus- 
tice of the battles in which he may be required 
tofight? It may be said, that they at least are 
fighting for their country. The Swiss are not 
fighting against theirs, and if they are not fight- 
ing for it, they are serving an apprenticeship for 
its future defence. 








dozens of these men in a day. But one glowing 
and fervent spirit of enthusiasm actuated every 
breast. Here and there a wealthy Landamman 
shrugged his shoulders, and deplored collision 
with so good a customer as France; but the 
general and all but universal spirit was one of 
unconditional defiance to an unjust and tyran- 
nical demand. ‘This animated the whole people. 
Now the motive here was not pay; they had 
pay to lose, not pay to gain, by the course they 
were following. An army of 80,000 men, out 
ofa a of three millions, were mustered 
chiefly among volunteers, at a few weeks’ notice, 
to shed their blood in defence of their honour, 
and at a certain sacrifice of life and treasure, 
without a prospect of fee or reward. Such a 
people cannot be rightly estimated as “ altoge- 
ther utilitarian,” with nothing but “ material 
interests at the top, bottom, and middle of their 
minds.” 


But we must conclude. The volume, with 
all its faults, is so rich in “pith,” that it 
were vain to attempt to give any complete 
criticism of its contents. It is a remark- 
able work, full of materials for meditation. 
Mr. Laing has thought for himself, and thought 
boldly. His style is nervous and clear; in fact, 
the style of a man who has his ideas firmly 
fixed, and strongly marked. Few men, perhaps, 
can boast of greater freedom from party | 
spirit or national prejudices, than Mr. Laing; | 
and his acute, healthy intellect approaches | 
every subject without favour and without fear. | 
But is Mr. Laing, then, actually untrammelled 
in his opinions? We think not. Mr. Laing | 
appears to us to be bordering on a modern | 
philosophical school, which, in its eagerness to 
trace back everything to its primary cause, has | 

| 





overlooked a cause which it cannot fathom— the 
idiosyncracy of human nature. He appears to 
us, moreover, to have devoted far too exclusive a 
study to mankind under a single point of view 
—the political. Mr. Laing is prone to general- 


There is not a people in Christendom more | izing: now there is no study in which general- 
powerful in defence than the Swiss, or who | izing is more dangerous than the science of 


possess a more military spirit in proportion to 
their numbers; and yet few are less burdened 


| 


politics. The end sought ought, doubtless, to be | 
the same with all nations; but the means of at- | 


with the-cost of a military establishment. ‘True | taining it must vary, as the national character, 
it is, that the rugged defences which nature has | position, physical and moral relations, and, above 
piled around her, render Switzerland difficult of | all, as the national history varies. ‘lo pronounce 
assault; but she possesses yet more effective | judgment on an isolated measure, without refer- 
prowess in the courage and patriotism of her | ence to the people to whom it is to be applied, is 


people, and the Father-land chivalry of her} a misleading system of political criticism. 
We were there in 1838, when Louis | we must leave the reader to determine for him- 


peasants. 
Philippe demanded, and the Swiss people re- 
fused, the surrender of Louis Napoleon. What 
was Louis Napoleon to Switzerland? He bene- 
fited her in no one single relation; nor was his 
cause her cause in any one particular: but 
France had demanded what France had no right 
todemand; she exacted from Switzerland the 
expulsion of a man enjoying a peaceful residence 
iu the country, and who had committed no 
offence against those with whom he was living, 
and whose protection and hospitality he had no- 
wise forfeited. Now from the anger of France 
Switzerland had everything to fear, and every- 
thing to lose. Nevertheless, though the bayonets 
of her mighty army bristled on their frontiers, 
and a bloody invasion was the certain conse- 
quence of refusal, the Swiss sturdily withstood 
her demands; and had not Louis Napoleon 
thought fit to take his departure, after putting the 
whole country to an immense expense by his 
delay, a desperate and protracted conflict would, 
in all probability, have ensued. From all parts 
of the country—from every village, and well nigh 
from every chalet—poured forth the peasant 
patriots, often with no other uniform than their 
blouse, and a gun over their shoulders, on their 
Way to join the army at Geneva, or elsewhere 
on the frontier, We met and conversed with 





But 


self whether Mr. Laing is open to that censure. 





Tracts relating to Ireland. Printed for the Irish 
Archeological Society. Vol. I. 

Turs is the first publication of the Irish Archzo- 

logical Society, and we receive it with pleasure, 


| not only for its intrinsic merits, but for the pro- 


mise it affords of the services which this institu- 
tion is likely to render to Irish literature and 
Irish history. Hitherto, few have entered on 
the investigation of Irish antiquities, whose minds 
were not warped by party bias, or whose imagi- 
nations were not seduced by visionary theories, 
which they were predetermined at all hazards to 
support. Vallancey and his followers, as if re- 
solved to prove the truth of Voltaire’s assertion, 
that “Etymology is a science in which vowels 
count for nothing, and consonants for very little,” 
hunted for verbal analogies in every country 
under heaven, and found them most abundantly 
in the languages with which they were least ac- 
quainted. The Irish were identified with the 
Pheenicians on the strength of a passage in 
Plautus, which the poet, in all probability, in- 
tended to be mere gibberish—with the Egyptians, 
because the river Nile might have been called 





after the Hy Nialls or O’Neills—with some 


native tribes of America, because earthen 
mounds have been found in Amtrica similar to 
the Irish Raths—with the Scythians, with the 
Hindoos, with the Persians, and even with the 
Chinese. It is gratifying to turn from such a 
retrospect to the real relics of Ireland’s Chroni- 
cles, Laws and Poetry, which, but for the exer- 
tions of the Archzological Society, must soon 
have sunk into utter oblivion. 

The volume before us contains two tracts; 
the first, a poem, written in the year 912, de- 
scribing a journey taken by the Prince of Aileach, 
for the purpose of obtaining hostages from the 
toparchs or local chieftains, who were likely to 
oppose his succession to what may be called the 
“suzeraineté” of Ireland, of which he was the 
heir apparent. Aileach, or as it would be pro- 
nounced in English, Ely, was the palace of the 
Kings of Ulster of the Hy Niall race; it is 
called by the bard “the stone-built palace,” to 
distinguish it from the other Irish fortresses 
which were mere inclosures of earth, and is said 
to have been erected by a foreigner named 
Frigreme or Fririn, from which it may be in- 
ferred, that the Irish in the tenth century were 
imperfectly, if at all, acquainted with the art of 
masonry. 

The poem was composed by Cormocan, “ the 


| bard” who attended his master in this expedi- 


tion ; it is published in the original Irish, accom- 
panied by a translation and a body of notes, re- 
plete with topographical and historical learning, 
equally creditable to the intelligence and industry 
of Mr. O'Donovan the translator. It is further 
illustrated by a map of Ireland, in which the 
localities mentioned in the poem are given, and 
which may therefore be considered a fair repre- 
sentation of the geographical state of the island 
in the tenth century. 

The hero of the poem is Muircheartach, of 
the race of Niall; his name, which is common 
in Ireland, has been softened into Murkertagh, 
Murtagh, Moriarty, Mauritius, and at length 
into Mortimer. Murkertagh most nearly repre- 
sents the Irish pronunciation, and to it we shall 
therefore adhere. In history, the hero is distin- 
guished as “ Murkertagh of the Leather Cloaks,” 
because, on his expedition, to collect hostages he 


| furnished his soldiers with hides as a substitute 


both for cloaks and tents. ‘The poet has not for- 
gotten this circumstance in his account of the 
bivouac at Aillinn (Allen), a hill in the county 
of Kildare, where such a protection would be 
very necessary in a winter night. 
We were a night at the cold Aillinn ; 

The snow came from the north-cast ; 

Our only houses, without distinction of rank, 

Were our strong leather cloaks. 

Murkertagh after quitting his home, Arleagh, 
in the county of Donegal, marched towards Ath- 
Cliath, the present city of Dublin. It was then 
occupied by the Danes, whom the poet calls 
“ Galls,” a name still applied to foreigners by 
the native Irish, As these invaders had but re- 
cently been compelled to do homage to the 
suzerein of Ireland, it was obviously necessary 
to obtain some security for their allegiance :— 
We were a night at fair Ath-cliath ; 

(It was not pleasing te the Calls (i. e. the Danes] ;)— 

There was a damsel in the strong fortress 

Whose soul the son of Niall was: 

She came forth until she was outside fhe walls, 

Although the night was constantly bad. ; 

A plentiful supply from an abundant store was given {by 
the Danes], 

To Muircheartach, the son of Niall, 

Of bacon, of tine good wheat, 

Together with penalties for bloodshed in red gold. 

Joints of meat, and fine cheese, were given 

by the very good, the very beautiful Queen; 

And there was given with liberality 

A coloured mantle for every chieftain. 

We carried off with us Sitiric the wealthy; — 

To me was assigned the duty of keeping him ; 

And there was not put upon him a manacle, 

Nor polished tight fetter. 

When the expedition reached the river 
Fliodais, in Ossory, the soldiers were hospitably 
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received by the toparch of that county, who was 
the father-in-law of Murkertagh :— 


We were a night at the clear Fliodais; 
We received food and ale, 
And hogs were sent to our camp, 
By the hospitable chiefs of Ossory. 

The reward of their hospitality was given to them, 
To the men of Ossory in the Assembly ;— 
Not a man of them returned to his house 
Without a beautiful present of dress. 

Opposition was menaced when Murkertagh 
reached Magh Feimin (the Golden Vale in the 
county of ‘lipperary). Callaghan, the toparch 
of Munster, was the great rival of Murkertagh, 
but not being prepared, as the expedition was 
undertaken in the depth of winter, he dissuaded 
his subjects from resistance ; notwithstanding 
this prudence he was carried off as a hostage 
heavily fettered :— 

We were a night in Magh Feimin, 

Assuredly and certainly, 

A night at Cashel of Munster; 

There the great injury was inflicted on the men of Munster. 
There were arrayed agaiust us three battalions brave, 

Impetuous, red, tremendous, 

So that each party confronted the other, 

In the centre of the great plain. 

We cast our cloaks off us, 

As became the subjects ofa good king ; 

The comely, the bright Muircheartach was af this time 

Engaged in playing his chess. 

The hardy Callaghan said,— 

(And to us it was victory),— 

«Omen of Munster! men of renown! 

Oppose not the race of Eoghan. 

Ketter that I go with them, as a hostage, 
Than that we should all be driven to battle; 
They will kill man for man, 

The noble people of Muircheartach.” 

We took with us therefore Callaghan the just, 
Who received his due honour, 

Namely, a ring of tifteen ounces on his hand, 

And a chain of iron stout on his leg. 

After this feat, Murkertagh’s army had a 
dance, with a musical accompaniment, which 
must have surpassed the Morisco castanets,— 

Music we had on the plain and in our tents, 
Listening to its strains we danced awhile ; 
There methinks a heavy noise was made 
By the shaking of our hard cloaks. 


The queen’s liberality at this feast was repaid 
with very liberal interest by Murkertagh, out of 
the plunder he had collected in his recent expe- 
ditfon; whence we incidentally learn, that the 
possessions of the husband and wife were con- 
sidered as distinct at the period when this poem 
was written. The bard concludes with an ac- 
count of the delivery of the captives to the 
monarch of Ireland, and the praises bestowed 
upon Murkertagh for his share in the expe- 
dition. 

The state of manners described in this poem 
is proof of a condition of society not many 
degrees removed from barbarism. ‘That an army 
amounting only to a thousand men should make 
the circuit of Ireland, and everywhere enforce 
submission, is suflicient evidence that the Septs 
were thinly scattered, and that there was no 
principle of union between the toparchs. This 
custom of sending out an expedition to obtain 
hostages was continued to the time of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. 
Dermot Mac Morrough, the last king of Leinster, 
written in French verse from the dictation of his 
secretary, Maurice Regan, we are told, ‘“ Der- 
mot invaded O'Neil and the King of Ulster, com- 
pelled them to give hostages, and constrained 
O'Carrol to send him his son for a pledge into 
Leinster.” Many of the circumstances of Shon- 
glow’s invasion, as described by Regan, are very 
similar to Murkertagh’s marauding expedition ; 
both found the Irish Septs so dissevered, and the 
toparchs so regardless of their common interest, 
as to render their conquest an easy task. Mur- 
kertagh’s payment to his queen, in cattle and 
plunder, confirms the statement of Cambrensis, 
that the Irish had little or no circulating medium. 
This is further proved by the statement of a 
French gentleman, who accompanied Richard IT. 
when he made his unfortunate attempt to com- 
, plete the subjugation of Ireland, in his account 
The army now turned homewards, and when | of the interview between the Earl of Gloucester 
they reached a small lake in the county of | and the insurgent M‘Morrough.* “ Among other 
Donegal, Murkertagh sent orders to. his Queen | gentlemen,” he says, “I was one that went with 
to prepare for the reception of himself and his | him to see M‘Morrough, his behaviour, estate, 
reluctant guests :— | and forces, and what issue the treaty would grow 

F fea eg tenon a yrs sl unto. Between two woods, not far from the sea, 
| M‘Morrough, attended by multitudes of the Irish, 
| 
| 





To tell Dubhdaire of the black hair, 
a pov art hn =. aa descended from a mountain, mounted upon a 
P saps Ty | tent horse without a saddle, which cost him, as it was 
reported, four hundred cows. For in this country 


“Tere is company coming to thy house, 
Attend each man of them 
- - . | they barter by exchange, horses for beasts, a 
The use of rushes as a substitute for chairs y ) 8% : » and 
one commodity for another, having no ready 


As a monarch should be attended.” | 
and carpets, is still common in some parts of Ire- | ” 
: | money. 
land. We find rushes enumerated, among other | Tl St eiiiattin te a : 
a: for chai B tation tn thet cle- 1e second publication is the reprint of a 
contrivances, for chairs and tables, in that sin- | « nescrintion of Ireland made in the year 1589,’ 
ular poem, ‘ Gillo’s Feast,’ which i | aa " ae 
Fae falthful deseri tion of Irish ant ate by Robert Payne. It may be considered as an 
I © 1€ | addition to the Tracts preserved in the Somers 


close on omneany — | collection, relating to the history of Elizabeth's 
shes there were benches made, j _ . y ° 

On which the meat was partly laid: | attempt te plant English colonies in Munster; 

Hut all the mutton that was singed . | but the information which it affords is very scanty, 
Mine | and an attempt to supply its deficiencies would 

Gillo kept open house that day. lead to discussions involving the most delicate 

The bill of fare of the dinner given by Mur- | questions both in English and Irish polities. 

kertagh’s queen to the hostages, is detailed with | The announcements of the works preparing 
fur publication by the Irish ialendatal 


laudable precision by the poet :— 

Ten score hogs—no small work,— Society, enumerated last week, promise well ; 
Ten score cows, two hundred oxen , . at j Hy ‘ 
abage econ oe tang een, A we trust that its funds will allow of a search 
For Muircheartach of the great fetters. being made in the continental libraries for the 

Three seore vate of curds, ce Irish MSS., which were at different times taken 

lich banishec le hungry 100K 0 le ary, - ° » . shee , ; > 
With a sufficiency of cheering mead , abroad by those whom political revolutions exiled 

‘ Were given by the magnanimous Muircheartach. from their country. The Imperial Library of 
welve vats of choice mead Jie s fr > i 
nthe sabachae 9 mg Vienna, as appears from the catalogue, contains 
The dinner of an hundred of each kind of food, nobly many Irish manuscripts ; so do the Escurial, the 

Vatican, and the great library of Milan. To 
collect these materials would be a work of labour 
and cost, but we trust that the Society will re- 
ceive such general encouragement and support 


Was given gratuitously to them from the Queen. 
Curds and clabber, or thickened milk, are 

as to allow of the experiment being made with 
prudence. 


also enumerated among the dainties at Gillo’s 
feast :— 

The curds and all the three-leav'’d grass 

With lumps of butter eaten was. 

Of bonny clabber at this feast 

Was lapp’d three barrels at the least, 

Beside the butter-milk and whey, 

As authors of good credit say, 





* Translated by George Ear! of Totness. 











In the curious history of 


Madame de Sévigné and her Contemporariey, 
2 vols. Colburn. 
Tuenre is no work in French literature more uni 
versally popular than the Correspondence of 
Madame de Sévigné—none more esteemed g 
home, or more relished abroad. Models of epis- 
tolary grace, mines of anecdote, and fountains of 
tender sentiment, (which though brought occa. 
sionally too much into evidence, are still true ty 
nature, and therefore sure to please.) these letters 
have become domesticated in every family of re. 
fined taste and literary education. The age, too, 
in which Madame de Sévigné lived was a great 
epoch in social history, and among her conten. 
poraries were many who will long live in the 

olitics, the literature, and the arts of Europe, 

hese notorious facts make her name, in the 
front page of a manuscript, matter of horrible 
temptation to an “enterprising publisher,” to 
whom the value of a taking title is known by 
well tried experience. But temptation and its 
father are alike synonymes for deceit. In pro- 
portion as the name of Madame de Sévigné 
excites expectation, it opens wide a door to 
disappointment. ‘To write up to such a sub- 
ject is not an achievement within the reach of 
all the world. To do even ordinary justice to 
Madame de Sévigné and her times, would require 
a tact and delicacy of thought and of style, not 
inferior to her own—a perfect identification with 
the spirit of French society—and no inconsider- 
able philosophy to draw those just and refined 
inferences, with which the theme is pregnant, and 
without which the best written biography would, 
in this instance, be of small value. In the vast 
field of living British authors, we could scarcely 
name three, to whom we could look with con- 
fidence for a satisfactory execution of such a 
work ; and it may be doubted whether any but a 
female could succeed in the attempt. 

There is another point of view in which the 
attraction of Madame de Sévigné’s name is ques- 
tionable, as far as an English biography is con- 
cerned. ‘I'o those who are well read in French 
mémoire (and to them the great interest attached 
to Madame de Sévigné is very closely confined,) 
an English réchauffé would offer little charm. 
The very language of France is so much better 
worked to the expression of refined and evanes- 
cent shadings of thought, than our homelier, 
but more poetical and sturdy speech, that the 
narrative could not fail to lose in translation; 
and, however ably the task might be executed, 
the prejudice would still subsist, and limit the 
popularity of the work. Then, an intimate 
knowledge of French literature is far less common 
in English society than the multitude of jabberers 
and slaughterers of the language would lead us 
to suppose; and we have great doubts whether 
anything so remote from actual politics, material 
interests, and fashionable notoriety, anything so 
spiritual, so tranquil, as a life of Madame de 
Sévigné ought to be, would find favour in the 
eyes of the reading, or rather purchasing public. 

These considerations, while they abated the 
fervour of expectation with which we might other- 
wise have taken up these volumes, prepared us 
to apply a Jower standard of excellence to our 
judgment of their execution than the subject at 
first sight suggested: but, on turning to the in- 
troduction, we discovered, that the author had 
entertained no such presumptuous idea as that of 
filling out the vast canevas of Madame de 
| Sévigné’s life, or of playing, in the remotest 


> { =) 
| degree, the part of a critic or a philosopher. No 
| matter what the title-page may suggest, the pro- 
| duction, it is there stated, “has been drawn up 
in the form of divisions, or biographical chapters, 
for the convenience of those who may desire to 
illustrate the work with portraits.” (!!!)...+ 
“The materials have been collected for the better 
understanding of letters admired by all the world,’ 
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Accordingly we find, that the short article, 
dedicated expressly to the service of Madame 
de Sévigné and her daughter, is comprised 
jin a scanty twenty-seven pages, or, exclud- 
ing textual quotations, to somewhere about 
three hundred and thirty lines. The remainder 
of the work is comprised of short independent 
notices of some hundred notorieties, French and 
English, —‘‘contemporaries,” inavery latitudina- 
rian sense of the word, but otherwise not always 
very closely connected with the sphere in which 
Madame de Sévigné moved and thought. With 
this simple statement the task of criticism is 
ended. Were it necessary to break a butterfly 
upon a wheel, we might point out the inevitable 
ill consequences of such a plan, the confusion 
and endless repetitions it must occasion; and we 
might notice defects of execution, which care, 
and a little author’s experience, might have 
corrected; but on a production making such 
more than modest pretensions, it were useless to 
descant. ‘The reader therefore must accept these 
yolumes, on the author’s own showing, as a col- 
lection of commonplaces, amassed during a 
rather lengthened course of French reading, and 
put together without any other attempt at order, 
than that implied in the purpose of cutting them 
into slips, to be appended in a fine lady’s illus- 
trated Sévigné album; and we shall proceed to 
let the work speak for itself, by such extracts as 
the already over-worked subject will permit us 
to adopt, without fear of wearying our readers 
with a ten-times-told tale. 

In the following remarks on La Rochefau- 
cauld’s maxims there is much justice, and the 
concluding observation is at once apprehensive 
and true :— 

“The Mémoires de la Rochefoucauld are little 
read, but his maxims every one knows by heart. 
Ia Bruyére says that, in his line of literature, he 
looked on him as a rival. La Rochefoucauld could 
penetrate with uncommon quickness into the re- 
cesses of the human heart, and seize on the secret 
feeling that directed it. * * He explains, by self- 
love, the mysteries of the mind; he thinks as a phi- 
losopher, that the passions and affections of mankind 
are precipitated, as it were, by an unknown power 
towards the centre. This principle once acknow- 
ledged, he deduced from it every possible conse- 
quence, Friendship became merely an exchange of 
good offices, a reciprocal management of faults and 


virtues; a commerce in which self-love finds some- 


thing to gain. Goodness was only a means of acquir- 
ing popularity. Justice was the fear of getting injus- 
tice from others; and, in short, all our good and bad 
qualities become fluctuating and depending on cir- 
cumstances. It could only be one whose character 
stood as high as the Duke de la Rochefoucauld’s did, 
who could dare thus to lower the principle of all 
human actions; and as half his life gave the 
example of every virtue, it might be allowable in him 
to.write these maxims. Had many others written 
such a book, it would but have appeared like their 
own story. La Rochefoucauld is reproached with 
having given to the world a system that weakens all 
virtue, and discourages all belief in it. But the times 
he lived in were extraordinary times; in civil war, 
men and women were not seen en beau; and all who 
have written on revolutions, or during revolutions, 
have not judged them better. Rousseau is one of 
those who has most condemned the maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld, and this is well explained by Rous- 
seau’s own character. Ile was himself governed by 
self-love: and he was angry that the great secret of 
all his discontent was revealed to the world.” 

Concerning the romances of Mdlle. de Scudery 
the knowledge of the present generation is small, 
rarely extending to a personal acquaintance, and 
her very existence will soon be forgotten. Of 
this writer our author thus speaks,— 

“In these books she makes the heroes of antiquity 
express themselves in the language she had heard 
spoken at the Hotel de Rambouillet; a peculiar 
style of high-flown pedantic gallantry, in which the 
politeness of conversation then consisted, The heroes 
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of the Roman republic pass their leisure moments in | 
making enigmas, proposing gallant questions and | 
answers, and tracing geographical plans of the tender 
passion. Mixed up with all this folly and absurdity 
was a great deal of knowledge, and some bright glim- 
merings of common sense; and the whole formed 
hooks, that, from their allusion to various loves and 
intrigues of those days, interested readers in France 
at the brilliant dawn of the age of Louis XIV., and, 
a century after that time, in England. These ro- 
mances were often written in ten or twelve volumes, 
and lasted our great-great-grandmothers a year or 
two inreading. To begin Cyrus or Clélie was an under- 
taking in life. Lady Russel writes to her daughter, 
‘There will be no talking to your sister when the has 
read Clélie, for the wise folks say it is the mest im- 
proving book that can be read.’ These books 
pleased, as Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison have 
pleased in later times, much owing to the quantity of 
petty detail contained in them. The heroes and 
heroines never entered a room without making an 
inventory of everything in it, like a catalogue of the 
effects of an auction;—a contrast to the writing of 
the present day, when a clever sketch is all that is 
aimed at, from the fear of becoming prosy and tire- 
some. Long stories and interminable books did not 
then frighten listeners or readers. The ladics did 
not sing, or play on instruments, or paint pictures, or 
make drawings ; but they often undertook to refur- 
nish a house or chateau with the work of their own 
hands; and when they passed their days at their 
tapestry-frames, a demoiselle de compagnie read | 
aloud Cyrus; Ibrahim, or ]’*Ilustre Bassa; or Clélie.” 


But to complete the picture it is necessary to | 
paint the manners of the H6tel de Rambouillet, 
for to the conversations and habits of thought 
peculiar to the society there assembled Malle. 
de Scudery was indebted for her models. ‘The 
author, therefore, thus continues :-— 


“People had then the passion for what Madame 
de Genlis calls ingenious conversation, which occupied | 
the minds of both men and women. The Society of | 
the Hétel de Rambonillet was the same as that which | 
Malle. de Scudery collected in later times at her own | 
house, except that the former was on a larger scale. | 
Along with élégantes and learned ladies, were pre- | 
lates, magistrates, and military men. It was given | 
out that the liaisons of this society were entirely | 
platonic ; indeed the jargon spoken there would have | 
put Cupid himself to flight. Some ofthe phrases in | 
use were, ‘une chaine spirituelle’-—a _ chaplet; 
*l’*humeur céleste’°—water; ‘un bouillon d’orgueil’— 
a smile of disdain ; ‘les braves incommodes’—thieves, 
The language of love was a fade sort of gallantry; 
condolence in sorrow was given in set and measured | 
terms; and the language of politencss was that of 
outrageous compliment. Both men and women | 
adopted a name: Malle. de Rambouillet was ‘1'in- 
comparable Artemise’ to the end of her days, which 
name was not even forgotten in her funeral sermon 
by Fléchier. Madame Arragonais was la Princesse 
Philoxéne; the Duke de Saint-Aigneau (whom 
Madame de Sévigné called le Paladin par excellence), 
Artaban; Madame d’Aligre, Celamine; Courard, 
Theodamas ; Godeau, la Mage de Tendre ; Pellisson, 
Acante. The more the language was extravagant 
and high-flown, the more use of ‘trope and figure’ 
could the lady bring into her discourse, the higher 
she stood in the estimation of her companions. Affec- 
tation was the order of the day; and the women, 
wishing to resemble the heroines of romances, are re- 
presented as frozen in their manners to their insipid 
gallants ; and the husband or lover was treated with 
sovereign contempt who could not hold forth in the 
style of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Along with the 
soi-disant wits of France who frequented this society, 
like the Abbé Cotin, &c. were Ménage, Boileau, 
Moliére, and Madame de Scvigné ; and Moliere and 
Boileau have transmitted all these ridicules to pos- 
terity. Affected expressions were in use amongst the 
women one to another, and‘ ma chére,’*ma précieuse,’ 
stood instead of surnames or Christian names which 
were banished from conversation, From these en- 
dearing terms, Moliére called his comedy * Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules.’ * * Before the time of Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules, the affectation and ridicule of the 
society of the Hotel de Rambouillet had only struck 








a few persons of innate good taste; but many of the 


society were present at the first representation of 


the play at the Hétel de Bourgogne, and they were 
obliged to swallow their vexation. ‘The public saw 
with delight a coterie, who had for a motto, 
“ Nul aura de lesprit, 
Ifors nous et nos amis,” 
exposed to public laughter, and their affected airs of 
super-excellence brought to the ground : 
“Sceptre and crown 
Were tumbled down.” 


It was then that Ménage said to Chapelain, as for- 
merly Saint-Remi had said to Clovis, ‘We must 
burn what we have adored, and adore what we have 
burnt.’ ” 

From these extracts we may conclude, that the 
coterie of the Hotel de Rambouillet, now best 
known by Moliére’s satire, was not altogether the 
unmitigated absurdity which, at first sight, it ap- 
pears. A society which could attract Ménage, 
Boileau, La Rochefoucauld, and Moliére to its sit- 
tings, could not have been merely insipid. That it 
was deeply tinged with affectation and pretension 
cannot be denied, and these are vices in society 
of any description. But it is not unlikely that 
the fashion bestowed upon literature, by even 
this unworthy worship, was a necessary step to 
the formation of that more wholesome opinion, 
which ultimately redeemed learning from the 
pedantry of the cloister, and conferred on it a 
ruling power in the hierarchy of social forces. 

The author of these volumes has given con- 
siderable space to notices of the clergy; and 
assuredly the influence of the church, during the 
reign of Louis XIV., is sufficiently remarkable, 
and will repay the labour of minute study, as 
well in the adroitness, with which sometimes a 
ticklish theme is avoided, as in the boldness 
with which, at others, it is directly handled. 
Louis, accustomed to see all things earthly bow 
before him, was educated, in submission to 
priesteraft, assuming the attributes of religion ; 
and he must needs have felt his awe of the 
Chureh’s authority, exalted by the contrast be- 
tween the hardihood of his preachers and the 
base servility of his lay courtiers. The influence 
thus exercised was a remainder of that more per- 
vading sway, which, in the middle ages, exalted 
the Church into a tempering element of feudality. 
But that element had now acquired a fatal 
ascendancy, and, instead of casting its shield 
over the lowly and the defenceless, it exerted 
itself in procuring the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, in promoting the dragonades, and over- 
throwing and destroying the amiable, the learned, 
the pious, but unorthodox society of Port Royal. 


| The more favourable aspect of this influence is 


thus illustrated in the person of Bourdaloue :— 
“ Judging from the letters of Madame de Sévigné, 
who was a faithful echo (always varied and always 
agreeable) of the prevailing opinions in society, it 
may be seen what an immense place in public 
opinion Bourdaloue filled in France. When he 
first became known, the reign of Louis was at its 
height of refinement and pleasure; every day wit- 
nessed fétes at Versailles or at St. Germain, every 
night the productions of Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliére were represented at the theatres. The im- 
provements in the arts and sciences were rapidly ad- 
vancing, and the world resounded with the glory of 
Turenne’s victories. In the midst of this worldly 
grandeur and dazzling gaiety, Bourdaloue’s severe 
ministry and the gravity of his eloquence were the 
more striking. Bourdaloue preached at court during 
many Lents and Advents, and was always heard with 
eagerness; whenever he came, crowds assembled to 
hear him. Although Bourdaloue was a Jesuit, he 
had friends and admirers without number amongst 
those who hated the Jesuits. Boileau, who detested 
them, saw much of him; and Madame de Sévigné 
was his greatest admirer. Her letters are full of his 
praises, his sermons, and his eloquence. She says, 
‘Pere Bourdaloue preached yesterday at Notre- 
Dame; every one was struck with his sermon; it 
was of a strength to make the courtiers tremble ; and 
never did a minister of the gospel enforce Christian 
truths so magnificently. The subject of his discourse 
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was on conforming to the law, setting before us the 
example of our Saviour, presented in the temple. It 
was the perfection of eloquence, and some parts of it 
as if preached by St. Paul himself’ * © Bourdaloue’s 
pleasing manner had great power ; he conformed his 
style and his arguments to the rank and to the under- 
standing of those he had to advise or to console. 
The King preferred Bourdaloue’s repetitions to new 
doctrines and to new preachers. It has been sup- 
posed that Bourdaloue’s flattery of Louis XIV. was 
fulsome, as there are whole pages in his works regu- 
larly entitled, ‘Compliments to the King ;’ and those 
pages are as strong in compliment as others were 
severe in reproach. If Bourdaloue was betrayed 
into occasional time-serving conduct towards Louis, 
it must be set down to the influence of a courtly at- 
mosphere, against which he warns others, and to the 
universal enthusiasm and admiration for that monarch, 
until old age and bigotry, and military disgraces had 
altered the tone of those around him. But Bour- 
daloue’s independence of speech was in general exem- 
plary. ‘Silence, done !’ cried out Le grand Condé, one 
of Bourdaloue’s greatest admirers, when he appeared 
in the church, where crowds were assembled to hear 
him; ‘Silence, donc! l’énnemi est en présence.’ 
Bourdaloue openly reproached persons in the King’s 
presence for the very conduct pursued by the King 
himself; and in private he was urgent with him as 
to a change in his conduct. When Louis, yielding to 
his remonstrances, told Bourdaloue that he had sent 


Madame de Montespan to Clagny, and said to him, | 


* Mon pére, vous devez étre content de moi: elle est 
aClagny.’ Bourdaloue answered, ‘Oui, sire ; mais 
Dieu serait plus satisfait si Clagny était a soixante- 
dix lieues de Versuilles.’ ” 

Whatshare the outragesat Port Royal, andother 
doingsf the champions of the Papacy, had in 
begetting the irreligion of the eighteenth century, 
it may be worth the while of existing govern- 
ments, Catholic and Protestant, to consider. 
For our own part, we imagine that the high 
church party in France left little for the avowed 
teachers of unbelief to accomplish. 

The tragical death of Madame de Ganges is 
sufliciently romantic to merit notice, and is pro- 
bably among the least known anecdotes in these 
volumes, She was 
the court of Louis XIV., and known as “ La 
Belle Provengale,” a rich widow, though only 
twenty-two years of age, when, in 1658, she 
married the Marquis de Ganges. ‘The first 


years of their marriage passed happily, but dissi- | 


pation on the one side, and coquetry on the 
other, led to misunderstandings. It is said, that 
both the brothers of the Marquis were in love 
with her, and that on her rejecting their over- 
tures, they agreed to unite in seeking revenge, 
and poison her :— 

“Madame de Ganges swallowed the poison in cho- 
colate ; but either it was not sufficiently strong, or 
it was weakened by the mixture, for she was only 
slightly ill. The crime, however, was publicly known 
at Avignon. Subsequently, Madame de Ganges 
agreed toaccompany her husband to pass the autumn 
at his estate of Ganges. There are always some little 
circumstances in all histories that are inexplicable. 
It seems that this unfortunate woman foresaw her 
end ; for in a letter written to her mother, dated from 
the Chateau de Ganges, she said she had passed 
through the gloomy avenues of that melancholy 
abode with a feeling of horror, * * Her husband 
left her in the chateau with his two brothers, and 
returned to Avignon. Some time before leaving that 
town, Madame de Ganges had inherited a consider- 
able property; and what proves that she did not 
think with confidence of her husband or of his relations 
was, that she had made a will at Avignon, in which, 
in case of her death, she gave the administration of 
her property to her mother, Madame de Rosan, until 
her children came of age. This will became a sub- 
ject of persecution from her brothers-in-law, and she 
was weak enough to consent to revoke it. Hardly 
was the act of revocation signed than a new attempt 
at poisoning was tried. It did not sueceed, but the 
brothers had advanced too far in crime to recede. 
One day, Madame de Ganges, confined to her bed by 


one of the beanties of | 


having a pistol and a cup of poison, the other holding a 
drawn sword. * You must die,’ said they; ‘choose the 
manner of your death;’ Madame de Ganges, almost 
out of her senses, threw herself from her bed at the 
feet of the two wretches, and asked of what crime she 
was guilty. * Chocse the manner of your death !° was 
the only reply. Finding no help within reach, and 
all resistance useless, the unfortunate lady took the 
cup of poison, and drank it, while the Abbé held a 
pistol to her throat. This horrible scene over, the 
two brothers fastened their victim into her room, and 
departed, promising to send her a confessor. When 
left alone, her first thought was how to escape; her 
second, to try by every means to bring up the poison 
which she had swallowed. She succeeded in part by 
putting her long hair down her throat, and, getting 
to the window, she threw herself, half naked, into the 
| court, a distance of twenty-two feet from the ground. 
But how was she to escape from her murderers, who 
| were the masters of the chateau? The compassion of 
a servant caused him toopen adoor through the stables 
into the open country, and she took refuge in the 
| furmer’s house near. ‘The Chevalier de Ganges, who 
had seemed less ferocious than his brother, followed 
her, and made the farmer believe her to be out of her 
mind. He followed her from chamber to chamber 
with his sword drawn, and, just as she was escaping 
| from the house, gave her several wounds, the violence 
of which was so great that part of the sword remained 
in her shoulder. At her cries, the Abbé, who had 
remained at the door to prevent persons from enter- 
| ing, came in with the crowd, and, furious at seeing 
Madame de Ganges still alive, he fired a pistol that 
missed her. ‘The witnesses, hitherto terrified, threw 
themselves upon the Abbé, who made his escape. 
Madame de Ganges lived nineteen days after this 
horrible scene, and before she expired implored the 
mercy of God on her assassins. Her husband, who 
it appears had absented himself from his chateau 
during these last scenes, was with her at her death, 
and there was strong presumptive evidence against 
him; but his wife, even under the torture she was 
suffering, always compassionate in disposition, did all 
in her power to dissipate those suspicions. The 
| Parliament of Toulouse, by an act passed in 1667, 
| condemned the Abbé and the Chevalier de Ganges 
| to be (according to the French law-term) ‘ Rompus 
par contumace.’ ‘The Marquis de Ganges had his 
estates confiscated: he was degraded from his rank, 
and condemned to a perpetual exile. The Chevalier 
escaped to Malta, and was killed in fighting against 
the Turks. The Abbé de Ganges fled into Holland, 
and there, under a feigned name, adventures hap- 
| pened to him that might form a romance.” 
| Perhaps the most interesting chapter in these 
| volumes is dedicated to the fortunes of Henrictta, 
| Duchess of Orleans, the unfortunate daughter 
| of an unhappy race—of our own Charles the 
| First. We may, if circumstances permit, 
abridge it for a second notice. 














| The History of the Knights Templars, §c. By 
G. Addison, Esq. 
(Second Notice.) 
Berone the final overthrow of the Latin king- 
dom, the Knights Hospitallers had established 
themselves at Cyprus, and from thence proposed 
| to carry war into the heart of the Ottoman em- 
pire ; but the Knights Templars had not a single 
acre of ground which they could call their own 
in the East, and their lands everywhere had 
been bequeathed to them, on condition of their 
revenues being employed in warfare against the 
Paynim. ‘The services of the Templars were 
no longer required, and men began to regard 
with an eye of envy and covetousness their 
immense possessions.”” The return therefore of 
a body of warriors, who held not less than 
28,000 manors in various parts of Europe, and 
who, though natives of different countries, were 
bound by a vow of unlimited obedience to one 
common ruler, might well excite anxious fore- 
bodings among the monarchs of Christendom. 
Those Templars who had remained at home, 
too, had not been inactive spectators of the 
struggles of the princes of Europe, either with 





Ilness, saw her two brothers enter the room ; the Abbé 


their subjects or with each other. We may 





therefore readily believe, that the return of this 
powerful body was viewed with apprehension, 
Among these princes, Philip the Fair, a need 
and rapacious monarch, who had at different 
periods resorted to the most violent expedients 
to replenish his exhausted exchequer, seems to 
have cast a jealous eye on the Templars. Qn 
the death of Pope Benedict XI., he had sue. 
ceeded in raising the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
a creature of his own, to the pontificate; of ten 
new cardinals then created, nine were French- 
men ; the papal chair was removed from Rome 
to Lyons under his ~~ and although it 
may perhaps be difficult to ascertain whether 
the Pope or the French king was the original 
mover of the subsequent proceedings, that they 
acted in concert none can doubt. A few months 
after Clement became Pope, he addressed letters 
tothe masters of the ‘'emple and Hospital, sum- 
moning them to consult with him on future 
measures for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
In his letter, the following suspicious passage 
occurs :—*“ We order you to come hither without 
delay, with as much secresy as possible, and with 
very little retinue, since you will find on this side 
of the sea a sufficient number of your knights 
to attend on you.” ‘This summons James de 
Molay, the last Master of the ‘Temple, obeyed, 
but, from causes which have not been explained, 
the Master of the Hospitallers declined. At- 
tended by sixty knights, the Grand Master, 
early in the year 1307, landed in France, and 
deposited the treasure of the Order which he had 
brought from Cyprus, in the saps at Paris; 
he then departed for Poictiers, where he had 
various conferences with the Pope. In the 
course of these, it is stated, that the Pope pro- 
posed a union between the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers, This the Grand Master, on various 
grounds, refused, and added, that the respect of 
Christendom for both orders had undeservedly 
diminished, and that many, clerical and lay, 
were more ready to take from them than to 
give. While these conferences were proceeding, 
and the Grand Master and his knights were 
detained by Clement, various rumours were 
actively circulated against the ‘Templars, vague 
indeed, but of a kind well calculated to awaken 
suspicion. More intelligible reports were soon 
current ;—according to some writers, a citizen 
of Bezieres, condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment for his crimes, according to others, an 
apostate Templar, charged the Order with the 
commission of the most horrible crimes; and 
King Philip, on the 14th of September, des- 
patched secret orders to all the baillies of the 
provinces to arrest and detain all Templars 
within his dominions, as “from violent sus- 
picions, from probable conjectures, from legiti- 
mate presumptions,” they are enemies of heaven 
and earth. He then goes on to direct, that 


great secresy be observed, and that previously 
to their examination, in which torture “ if neces- 
sary,” is to be used, the ‘Templars are to be told 
that, “the Pope and ourselves have been con- 
vinced, by irreproachable testimony, of the 
errors and abominations which accompany their 
vows and profession.” Now, if convinced, what 
need of an inquiry? But the mockery of this 
inquiry is manifest on Philip's own showing, for 
he subjoins, “and you are to promise them 
pardon and favour, if they confess the truth, but 
if not, you are to acquaint them that they willbe 
condemned to death.” 

On the night of the 13th of October, all the 
Templars in France were simultaneously at- 
rested, and the vague rumours hitherto circulated 
against them now took a more definite form. 
They were accused of worshipping an idol 
covered with a human skin, of burning the dead 
bodies of their brethren, and making the ashes 
into a powder, which they administered to the 
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younger brethren in their food and drink, and 
of murdering new-born infants, and anointing 
their idols with the fat—a horrible superstition, 
but asold as the magic of Thessaly, and familiar 
enough to the classical reader. Philip sent 
letters to the different sovereigns of Europe, 
detailing his discoveries, and after some delay 
King Edward made an order in council for the 
arrest of the Templars in England and Ireland, 
and for the seizure of their property. He next 
sent “sworn clergymen,” with his writs, contain- 
ing the order, to the sheriffs, who were to take 
an oath that they would not disclose the contents 
of such writs until they proceeded to execute 
them. In consequence, in January 1308, the 
Templars were arrested throughout England. 
Their examinations, and the evidence adduced 
against them, Mr. Addison has drawn from that 
little used, but valuable record, not merely of 
ecclesiastical events, but of the opinions, views, 
and feelings of the Middle Ages, Wilkin’s 
‘Concilia Magne Britanniz.’ From the minutes 
there preserved, we find that the Templars, with- 
out exception, indignantly declared their inno- 
cence; that, although confined for months, in 
separate prisons, subjected to the most rigorous 
inquiries, and promised pardon on confession of 
their guilt, they still asserted that they had done 
nothing contrary to the faith of a Christian, 
and they emphatically declare, that if their 
brethren in France made confessions of the guilt 
of the Order, they lied. Two years and eight 
months having passed, and the Templars still con- 
tinuing firm in their assertions, it was ordered by 
the council assembled in London, that they 
should be interrogated, if they still refused to 
confess the truth, by torture. In April 1311, 
after more than three years’ confinement in soli- 
tude and in chains, the Templars still persisting 
in their innocence, a general search was made 
for evidence against them, and seventy-two wit- 
nesses were brought together and examined in 
the chapter-house of the priory of the Holy | 
Trinity beside Aldgate. These witnesses deposed 
to circumstances contradictory, absurd, and often 
impossible : the greater part of the evidence was 


and presented the following declaration :— 

“ Be it known to our honourable father, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, primate of all England, and 
to all the prelates of holy church, and to all Chris- 
tians, that all we brethren of the Temple here 
assembled, and every of one of us are Christians, 
and believe in our Saviour Jesus Christ, in God the 
Father omnipotent, &c, &c..... 

* And we believe all that the holy church believes 
and teaches us. We declare that our religion is 
founded on vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty, 
and of aiding in the conquest of the Holy Land of 
Jerusalem, with all the power and might that God 
affordeth us, And we firmly deny and contradict, 
one and all of us, all manner of heresy and evil 
doings, contrary to the faith of holy church. And 
for the love of God, and for charity, we beseech you, 
who represent our holy father the pope, that we may 
be treated like true children of the church, for we 
have well guarded and preserved the faith and the 
law of the church, and of our own religion, the which 
is good, honest, and just, according to the ordinances 
and the privileges of the court of Rome, granted, 
confirmed, and canonized by common council ; the 
which privileges, together with the rule of our order, 
are enregistered in the said court. And we would 
bring forward all Christians, (save our enemies and 
slanderers,) with whom we are conversant, and 
among whom we have resided, to say how and in 
what manner we have spent our lives. ‘And if, in 
our examinations, we have said or done anything 
wrong, through ignorance of a word, since we are 
unlettered men, we are ready to suffer for holy 
church, like him who died for us on the blessed 
cross. And we believe all the sacraments of the 
church. And we beseech you, for the love of God, 
and as you hope to be saved, that you judge us as 
you will have to answer for yourselves and for us 
before God ; and we pray that our examination may 
be read and heard before ourselves and all the people, 
in the very language and words in which it was given 
before you, and wrillen down on paper.” 

Had the English clergy been left to them- 
selves, it is probable that the Templars would 
have been acquitted; but the Papal inquisitors 
were with them, and they having brought so 
many of the French Templars to the stake, were 
pledged to maintain the guilt of the English; 





indeed mere hearsay, and not unfrequently after | the King, therefore, sent fresh orders to the 
the following example:—‘“ Brother John de | mayor and sheriffs, commanding them to place 
Gertia, a Minorite, had heard from a certain | the Templars in separate dungeons, to load them 
woman called Cacocaca! who had it from Ex- | with chains, and to permit the inquisitors to 


vallettis, preceptor of London, that one of the 
servants of the ‘Templars entered the hall where 
the chapter was held, and secreted himself,” &c. 
The witnesses were principally ecclesiastics, 
mostly of the mendicant orders, and therefore, 
from principle, opposed to the wealthy Tem- 
plars; many of them, like Brother John de 
Gertia, Minorites, or grey-friars, an order at this 
very period actively engaged in a warfare with 
the established clergy, on account of their wealth. 
The evidence was designed to prove that the 
Templars worshipped idols, and were in league 
with the Saracens,—an obvious absurdity, as 
our readers well know, for the Mussulmans would 
have shrunk from an alliance with the worship- 
pers of idols, even with more abhorrence than 
from the champions of “the true cross.” On 
the 22nd of April all the Templars in custody 
in the Tower, and the various prisons in the 
city, were brought before the Bishops of London 
and Chichester, to hear the foregoing depositions 
read. They desired to be furnished with copies 
of these depositions, which was granted, and 
they were allowed eight days to prepare their 
defence. Indeed, throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings, the ‘Templars in England seem rather 
to have been objects of pity to the higher clergy, 
and, judging from the conduct of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Robert Winchelsea, we think it 
probable that he viewed the whole proceeding as 
based on, political grounds, although religion was 
brought prominently forward. 


| visit them, and to inflict torture. It had been 
| far better for these unfortunate men had they 


On the appointed day, the Templars appeared, | Brother Thomas Toeci de Thoroldeby was brought 


back to Saint Martin’s Church, and there, in the 
presence of the same parties, he made a third con- 
fession, in which he declares that, coerced by two 
Templars with drawn swords in their hands, he de- 
nied Christ with his mouth, but not with his heart; 
and spat beside the cross, but not on it; that he was 
required to spit upon the image of the Virgin Mary, 
but contrived, instead of doing so, to give her a kiss 
on the foot,” Ke. 

Ilow strongly some of these confessions re- 
mind us of the forced abjurations alike of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, where the poor victim 
was not only compelled to assert whatever was 
commanded, but to express his great comfort 
and peace of conscience in doing so. These 
confessing brethren’ were soon after solemnly 
absolved. Of the knights, all stood firmly to 
their first assertions ; and Sir William de la More, 
the Master, solemnly declared that he would 
never abjure crimes which he had never com- 
mitted. Eventually, a sort of compromise was 
made, in which the Templars having acknow- 
ledged that “ they had gravely erred concerning 
the sacrament of repentance, in believing that 
the absolution pronounced by the Master had as 
much efficacy” as they believed it to have, they 
were absolved, and “ reconciled to the unity of 
the Church.” The public reconciliation of the 
Templars soon followed. 

“ The priests of the order made their confessions 
and abjurations in Latin; the knights pronounced 
them in Norman-French, and the serving brethren 
for the most part repeated them in English. The 
vast concourse of people collected together could 
have comprehended but very little of what was 
uttered, whilst the appearance of the penitent bre- 
thren, and the public spectacle of their recantation, 
answered the views of the papal inquisitors, and 
doubtless impressed the commonalty with a convic- 
tion of the guilt of the order.” 

The Master of the Temple was, however, 
suffered to languish in his dungeon, where a few 
months afterwards he died; and many of the 
Knights were reduced to the utmost straits, 
the allowance of 4d. per diem, assigned to them 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners, not being 
paid. Mr. Addison terms this sum “a small 
pittance”; for a knight it certainly was, but for 
the monk, and such they were now considered, 
it was liberal enough, being fully equal to five 
shillings a day. This not being paid, we find 
the King himself soon after requesting the Prior 





been tried by the common law, which would 


| have rejected all hearsay evidence, and not sub- | 


jected them to torture. That the King should 
appear so prominently in this persecution is not 
| astonishing, when it is remembered that he was 
| son-in-law, by his marriage with Isabella, to the 
| French king, and that, extravagant and needy, 
| he had already laid violent hands on some of the 
Templars’ property. The efforts of the French 
inquisitors, who were sent to administer the tor- 
ture to those unhappy captives, (an additional 


| evidence that torture was then unknown to the | 


English law,) at length were crowned with suc- 
cess, and fwo serving brethren and one chaplain 
| confessed their guilt. Thus, Thomas Tocci de 
| Thoroldeby, who had fled,— 
| 


“Being asked what induced him to become an | 


| apostate, and to fly from his order, he replied that it 
| was through fear of death, because the abbot of 
| Lagny, (the papal inquisitor,) when he examined 


him at Lincoln, asked him if he would not confess | 


| anything further, and he answered that he knew of 


| nothing further to confess, unless he were to say | 


| things that were not true; and that the abbot, laying 
| his hand upon his breast, swore by the word of God 
that he would make him confess before he had done with 


him! and that being terribly frightened he afterwards , 


bribed the gaoler of the castle ot Lincoln, giving him 
forty florins to let him make his escape. The abbot 
of Lagny, indeed, was as good as his word, for on the 
29th of June, four days after this imprudent avowal, 


of the Hospitallers to aid their unfortunate 
brethren, and the Archbishop of Canterbury sent 
letters to the proprietors of their forfeited manors, 
reproving them for not fulfilling their engage- 
ments, while the Archbishop of York caused 


' many to be supported in the mouasteries within 
| his diocese. 
| it is probable that many returned to their fami- 


Some assumed a secular habit, and 


lies. Of their immense property, although osten- 
| sibly transferred to the Hospitallers, not a twen- 
| tieth part found its way to them. In England, 
the King and his favourites profited largely, and 
|in France the greatest portion was seized by 
| Philip. 

In considering the charges preferred against 
the Templars in England, with their sentence, 
and the expressions of sympathy in the letter of 
the Archbishop before referred to, the question 
cannot but arise, how far were they guilty? 
That the French knights were infected with 
heretical opinions, has been maintained by intel- 
ligent and learned writers. But in the English 
examinations, we find the first witnesses depos- 
ing to black idols, brazen heads,—even calves 
and cats, as objects of the Templars’ worship ; 
but these statements are all hearsay, while those 
founded on actual knowledge, go no farther than 
to prove that individual members of the order 
had occasionally expressed themselves disrespect- 
fully on religious subjects, When we come to 
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the extorted confessions of the serving brothers, 
we find no mention whatever of idols, although 
they were made to declare that the cross was 
spit upon and trampled under foot. Now, had 
idols been possessed by the Templars, these 
brethren must have known it; and since they 
went so far as to acknowledge spitting upon the 
cross, they would not have been restrained from 
declaring that they also had bowed their knee 
before idols, had the charge not been thought 
ridiculous and absurd even by their persecutors. 
How these confessions were obtained, is before 
our readers; and our only surprise is, that so 
few confessed, and that so little that is extrava- 
gant is to be found in their confessions. When, 
too, the whole body of Knights were offered 
pardon and reconciliation with the Church, on 
the easy terms of acknowledging the “ having 
gravely erred” on a subordinate question of 
doctrine, must we not conclude that the council 
itself was convinced of their innocence? 

That the Templars held some opinions, and 
observed peculiar forms, only known to the in- 
itiated, is more than probable. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries many secret societies 
existed throughout Europe; and that, in an age 
when even the truths ef science were enveloped 
in mystery, the Templars should have sought to 
strengthen their bond of brotherhood by some 
mysterious rites, seems likely enough. It indeed 
scems to us probable, that Freemasonry derives 
some of its peculiar forms from the Templars, 
or rather from the Knights of the Temple of 
Solomon. ‘The Masons, we believe, date the 


origin of their association from the building of 
that mystic structure, and are accustomed, at 
the initiation of a member, to place guards with 
drawn swords at the door, just as the associates 
of the Temple declare was done by the ‘lem- 


plars. Now, the circumstance of their being a 
secret society, as well as a powerful earder, was 
likely to subject them to persecution. While 
engaged in Palestine, they excited but little ap- 
prehension among the sovereigns of Europe ; 
but when, compelled to leave the scene of their 
prowdest exploits, this wealthy and powerful 
band of warriors, linked together by the strongest 
bonds, returned to Europe, well might the King 
of France, menaced on one side by the Flemish 
provinces, on another by England, and with a 
large proportion of disaflected subjects in the 
southern parts of his own dominions, dread so 
powerful, because so united a body; and well 
might the higher ranks of the clergy, too, dread 
an Order, who not merely claimed ecclesiastical 
prerogatives, but stood sword in hand to main- 
tain them. What was to be done? To attack 
them openly would have been to provoke an 
unequal contest ; to have opposed them on poli- 
tical grounds would have aroused the people in 
theiy favour; to cut them off from popular sym- 
pathy, by representing them as criminals, was 
the customary and the most likely course to 
effect their overthrow. The Grand Master and 
sixty of his chief Knights were inveigled into the 
snare of the crafty Clement V.: stealthily, the 
plans were laid for the apprehension of the 
Templars in the different countries of Europe, 
and ere the people were aware, the Red Cross 
Knights were confined in solitary dungeons, and 
friars were sent forth to affiight the land with 
marvellous tales of the idolatry and sorcery of 
soldiers of the Temple. 

No doubt, among the brotherhood of the 
Temple, as in all other like associations, some 
may have been guilty of crimes; but the charac- 
ters of the chief actors, the mingled fear and 
avarice of Clement and Philip le Bel, afford suf- 
ficient explanation as to the cause of their per- 
secution. It was at this period that the secresy 
observed by the Templars operated powerfully 
against them. Apostates from their order de- 


seerct chapters, and the Templars were unable 
to bring forward disinterested witnesses to dis- 
prove their statements ;—the very extravagance 
of the stories, too, suited the popular taste, and 
furnished, in France, an excuse for the atrocious 
murder of James de Molay and his brave com- 
panions; and in England, for the little sympathy 
expressed by the people at the downfall of this 
once popular Order. The wealth and power of 
the Templars afforded sufficiently cogent reasons 
for their suppression; and, as worthy Thomas 
Fuller aie “ we may believe that King 
Philip would not have taken their lives, if with- 
out them he could have taken their lands; but 
he could not get the honey unless he burnt the 
bees.” 





The Separation of Law and Equity considered, 
§e. By James Haig, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Saunders & Benning. 

Tur above is but an extract from the title of the 

pamphlet before us, which proceeds as follows : 

* The Connexion between Mathematics and the 

Moral Sciences demonstrated, and the Loci of 

Jurisdiction in Equity, and Judgment at Law, 

traced from their Equations,—showing the Juris- 

diction of Equity over the rights of persons.” 

Ample materials these, it must be owned, for a 

work of fifty pages,—Equity, Law, Morality, 

and Mathematics! 

The first part of this curious treatise contro- 
verts the doctrine held by Lord Eldon, on the 
boundaries between legal and equitable juris- 
diction. 

* Lord Eldon has laid it down, that the Court of 
Chancery ‘will not allow itself to be ousted of any 
part of its jurisdiction, because a Court of Jaw hap- 
pens to have fallen in love with the same or a similar 
Jurisdiction.’ And again he has said, * 1 cannot hold 
that the jurisdiction is gone merely because the 
Courts of law have exercised an equitable jurisdic- 
tion.” In many other cases Lord Eldon was equally 
explicit on what is termed, the jurisdiction of Equity 
not being ousted by changes in the law. His mean- 
ing was, that Equity has a right to continue to ad- 
minister relief formerly obtainable in Equity only, 
notwithstanding an equivalent remedy may be 
obtained at law in consequence of some alteration 
at law. lis authority must be considered as the 
mainstay of this doctrine. The principle is Lord 
Eldon’s.” 

Lord Eldon’s notion of “ Courts of Law fall- 
ing in love,” is full of pleasantry. We suppose 
Courts of Equity have never exhibited the like 
propensity to the “belle passion,” or his Lord- 
ship would not have upbraided the Law-judges 
with it. We suspect, however, that there are 
more humerous cases of Equity-judges falling in 
love with law, than of Law-judges falling in 
love with equity. Of passionate Chancellors (in 
another sense of the word passion) instances are 
also producible. Lord Thurlow was of the 
number. But Lord Eldon was as calm and com- 
posed as Thurlow was rough and violent; we 
may therefore infer from the strength and 
wariath of the language used by the former au- 
thority in the above extract, that he attached a 
vast importance to the position which it is the 
object of this odd pamphlet to refute. 

The difference of opinion discussed may be 
thus briefly stated. Lord Eldon and our author 
agree in considering Equity jurisdiction fired, 
but fixed with respect to different objects,—with 
respect to a supposed original constitution, in- 
| vesting the Court with a certain jurisdiction, and 
certain sets of powers, according to the Chan- 
cellor,—with respect to the existing state of the 
law at every point of time, according to our 
mathematical lawyer. If Lord Eldon be right, 
| the courses of Law and Equity are perfectly 
| independent of each other: the latter pays no 
regard whatsoever to the march or growth of 





tailed horrible stories of their conduct in their 





legal jurisdiction. The Law may extend its arms 


in new directions every day; the law may be 
improved, yet will Equity continue the same; 
“if originally a jurisdiction has properly attached 
in Equity on account of the supposed defect of 
any remedy at Law, that jurisdiction is not 
changed or obliterated by the Courts of Law 
now entertaining jurisdiction in such cases, where 
they formerly rejected it.” If, on the other 
hand, our author's theory be right, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Chancery ebbs and flows, or 
ought to ebb and flow, as the tide of legal remedy 
advances or retires. Every improvement of law 
clips the jurisdiction of Equity, whose constitu. 
tional function is supplementary to the other, 
and never properly, constitutionally, or indeed 
legally, exerted, when the courts of law afford a 
complete measure of redress, under all the cir. 
cumstances of the case. It is obvious that, ac- 
cording to the Eldon theory, “ concurrent juris- 
dictions” may exist ad infinitum, while the other 
doctrine repudiates the notion of concurrence 
altogether. ‘T’o fall into the geometrical method 
of illustration, the line of equity and the line of 
law, although starting from the same fixed origin, 
can never (if Mr. Haig’s view be correct,) inter- 
sect again; while, agreeably to the other doc- 
trine, their intersections may be unlimited in 
number, or they may be considered as coincident 
in various parts of their respective orbits. 

It is plain that the existence of concurrent 
jurisdictions precludes the possibility of repre- 
senting the paths of both law and equity by 
straight lines. One may be rectilinear, although 
we do not affirm such to be the case; but one 
of the two must be a curve, if Lord Eldon’s 
theory be the true one; and to admit of inde- 
finite intersections, a spiral suggests itself to us 
as best adapted to explain the phenomena. As 
law is defined to be “ reason, and the perfection 
of reason,” we cannot suppose any line but the 
right one to be its proper symbol. Curvilinearity 
must therefore be a property of Equity, and we 
may be indulged in so far prosecuting the eccen- 
tric notions of our author as to illustrate by the 
following diagram the paths of the two rival 
jurisdictions, 





Here the several “ 2/'s”” mark the points of 
concurrent jurisdiction. We wish to guard our- 
selves against the imputation of intending by 
the spiral to insinuate a charge of tortuousness 
against the Court of Chancery, or any other 
equitable jurisdiction ; Lut we cannot avoid ob- 
serving how well the susceptibility of indefinite 
production, belonging both to the curve and the 
straight‘line, denotes the interminable nature 
and the unknown issue of proceedings as well 
in Courts of Law as in Courts of Equity. 

Mr. Ilaig naturally rejects as illogical the 
common division of Equity jurisdiction into con- 
current, auxiliary, and exclusive. He considers 
“the whole jurisdiction of Equity exclusive; 
i.e. its subjects are entirely distinct from the 
subjects of judgment at law.” Intersecting right 
lines are obvious illustrations of the systems of 
Law and Equity, according to this opinion. It 
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cannot be denied that he gives us an immense | 


conception of the field of equitable jurisdiction, 
when he states “ the essence of Equity” to be 
«defect of remedy at law.” We have heard of 
avolume of errata as ponderous as the work 
itself, to which it appeared as an Appendix. If 
the book of Equity be the errata to the book of 
Law, it must needs be a majestic tome. Then 
the errata of the errata! For it is generally 
suspected that there are “ defects of remedy” in 
Chancery as well as in Courts of Law; and it is 
perhaps this consideration that leads our author, 
in the 48th page of his work, to drop a tear over 
the long-deceased and all-but-forgotten Courts 
of Star Chamber and High Commission. 

“ Exactly two hundred years ago, from the time 
at which we are writing, that noble but violent Par- 
liament which ended in committing the monstrous 
treason of murdering the executive mind of the 
nation, was in the first year of its existence. One of 
its first acts was to abolish, and attempt ‘for ever’ to | 
abolish a celebrated jurisdiction, founded on the | 
common Law, which had existed at least as long as | 
parliaments. Instead of regulating, directing, im- 
proving, and transferring into safe and undoubted 
custody this powerful, but yet in some circumstances 
highly necessary jurisdiction, the proper subject of | 
which certainly was, the administration of Equity to | 
the rights of persons in cases where the strict sim- | 
plicity of the Law tailed in producing justice, shat 
Parliament abolished it altogether, or confused it 
with the Law. We speak of the jurisdiction of the 
Star Chamber and High Commissioned Courts.” 

We now pass to the mathematical part of the 
pamphlet, which is introduced by a reference to 
Mr. Solly’s Syllabus of Logic, in which our 
author tells us he found it ‘ clearly demonstrated 
that an abstract conecption may be represented 
by an enveloping curve, whose equation was of 
one degree lower than the equation of the indi- 
viduals of its class, and whose locus was the 
locus of the intersections of the loci of the equa- 
tions of all its individuals.” 

Mr. Solly having given “the equation of an 
idea,’ Mr. Haig, treading in his vestiges, pro- 
ceeds to construct his equation of a suit in 
Chancery :— 

“ After some reflection perhaps, the reader will 
admit that ‘a suit? in Equity includes four distinct 
ideas, riz. relief-question-parties-suhject matter. The 
mental exercise and analysis by which the author 
satisfied himself that this conclusion is correct and 
complete, with reasons for each step, would occupy 
several pages to write, and in the end would most 
likely leave the reader less satisfied of its truth 
than a very few moments’ careful reflection in his 
own mind will leave him. Let us assume at present 
that these four distinct ideas go to combine, by the 
relations between them, our idea of suit. Then if 
these four ideas be inserted in the place of a suit in 
the last of the above formula for jurisdiction we shall | 
have the following form : 





Equity, 

Relict, 

Question, 

Parties, 
( Subject-matter. 
To this life may be given by assuming some connect- 
ing words for the brackets, and we may say that the 
jurisdiction of Equity is the right of Equity, to ad- 
minister relief upon a question between the parties on 
asubject-matter of Equity. It will be perceived how 
entirely evanescent are the words which connect the 
essential ideas in this definition, upon considering 
that they may be all lost in the involutions gf gram- 
mar; or if the English language would permit it, the 
whole might be formed into one word. Thus we 
May say the active jurisdiction of Equity is Equity re- 
lieviny- parties-questioning-subject matter (of Equity); 
which, at first, uncouthly perhaps, affords us the 
Whole of the idea we are contemplating, viz., the 
tight of the Court acting on a suit in Equity.” 
_ Substituting signs for words, the above equa- 
tion is thus represented : 


J=Eq. r. q. p. 8. 


Jurisdiction= 





Which means no more than that the notion of 


— 
equity jurisdiction is compounded of the five | 
ideas represented by the signs upon the left side 
of the equation. 

It might here be questioned whether the idea 
of relief is properly one of the components of 
the notion represented by J. ‘There are mathe- 
maticians who would state the equation thus : 

J=E. q. p.s. v. dv c. R. 
Or in non-algebraic language— 
r Equity, 

Question, 

Partics, 

Subject, 

Vexation, 

Delay, 

Costs, 

L Ruin. 

We have used a capital R in the above for- 
mula, to distinguish it from the symbol of Relief 
in Mr. Haig’s equation. Little r stands for 
Relief, and great R for Ruin. 

But we must allow Mr. Haig to frame his 
second equation :— 

“ We have already observed that defect of remedy 
at law appears to have been of the original essence 
of relief in Equity. By which is merely meant that 
which the history of our laws informs us of ; that 
the reason why relief in Equity came to be con- 
sidered as something distinct from remedy at law, 
or in fact came to exist at all as an acknowledged 
and Gistinet idea, in the English language, was 
that the remedy at law was not such as to com- 
pletely satisfy the equity or justice of the case. 
Hence relief in Equity has always been considered 
in general as something exceeding the remedy 
which could be obtained by the plaintiff by ordinary 
course of law, either because remedy does not happen 
to exist at all at law, or because it is insufficient or 
doubtful. Ifthis be the original constitution of relief 
as originally administered in Equity, it must we 
présume be its constitution at present, unless the | 
constitution of the Court, which is part of the consti- 
tution of the nation, and of the prerogative of the | 
Crown, has been changed. ‘This, of course, is not to | 
be presumed without proof, even supposing there is | 
any power capable of altering it without universal | 
consent, Hence we shall assume that relief is | 
greater than the remedy at law. 

Relief=R.—remedy at law=Rh.—x. 
or in fact that the accurate idea of relief in Equity | 
is the excess of what is required by Equity above the 
remedy at Law, i. e. equals the whole right of the | 
plaintiff to justice, minus his right at Law. Of course 
therefore, in that case, 

I=L, (R.—x.) q. p. & 

whence it appears as before that the suit becomes 
imperfect or the jurisdiction ceases to exist as soon | 
as the remedy at law becomes cqual to the relief in 
Equity ; which is in accordance with Lord Redes- 
dale’s rule, viz. that, ‘in general when a plaintiff 
can have as effectual and complete a remedy in a 
Court of Law as in a Court of Equity, and that 
remedy is clear and certain ; a demurrer which is in 
truth a demurrer to the jurisdiction of the Court will 
hold.’ ” 

So far it appears to us that algebra has not 
thrown a ray of additional light upon the au- 
thor’s subject. There is no word in the language, 
or sentence made up of words, that is not capable | 
of being represented by some other word, or set 
of words, and as well by words of one letter as 
by any other; that is to say, by the letters them- 
selves used as algebraic symbols. In the sym- 
bolizing of ideas or things by words or charac- 
ters, all is arbitrary, and we may as reasonably 
expect to increase the money in our purses by 
changing sovereigns into shillings, and crowns 
into sixpences, as to evolve any new truth by 
the mere translation of one set of terms into 
another, no matter how great the grammatical 
complexity of the proposition we translate, or 


| 


Equity Jurisdiction = 4 








how simple and naked the new signs or cha- | 


racters which we substitute for its several 


members, 


Whatever disposition we may have shown to 
treat the pamphlet before us in a tone of levity, 


| arises from the manifest irrelevaney of the 


writer's mathematics to the discussion of the 
question proposed. Whatever proof he advances 
in support of the view he takes of the true 


| nature of Equity Jurisdiction, is altogether in- 


dependent of his equations and his loci. The 
algebra is as much de trop, as observations on 
bills and cross-bills would be ina work on vulgar 
arithmetic. As far as the position of Lord 


Eldon is affected, the object is accomplished, not 
by mathematical processes, but by the ordinary 
mode of reasoning on legal or moral questions, 


Mr. Haig remarks upon his own equations,— 
“These are remarkable forms, in which the 
letters seem almost to express the whole mean- 
ing of the equation itself, and yet are almost 
without exception the first or last letters of the 
words assumed as representing the word itself.” 
Why, it is precisely ane the initial or final 
letters of the leading words have been substi- 
tuted for them, that these letters “seem to ex- 
press the whole meaning of the equation itself.” 
There is nothing at all remarkable in this, any 
more than that the letters L.N.C.L.N.S. N.N. 
should express Lincoln's Inn. 


We do not deny the position that “there is a 
Providence which rules our words as well as 
one which rules our actions; but we confess 
we think the author makes a rather absurd use 
of the principle in the following extravagant 
passage :— 

*“ By combining the equations, 

J#=E.R.q. 8. t, Roy—r, and r=X L. i. s, 
we have this curious equation 

J»=(E. q. s. t.) y-—(E. q. s. t.) X Lis, 

which tells us, that if y, the Equity in a suit, does 
not exceed Ex Lis, the execution from an action at 
Law, the Jurisdiction of Equity becomes 0, or nega- 
tive. The curious analogy existing between these 
letters will be observed. It may he good constitu- 
tional English, although certainly bad Latin. If we 
assume Execution to be represented by yon, its last 
three letters, and transfer the first s to the sign of 
equality, we should have J" s (Eqty —Eqty on Lis). 
Which looks very like telling us that Jurisdiction is 
Equity minus Equity on Lis. [!] By using the last 
letters of X. L. i. 8; » hardened into yng, aw intoa, 
e hardened into cand ¢; and using a final no for the 
negative sign minus, we should have J", s Eqty 
Eqgt yng acton; which by introducing the vowel é 
throughout, tells us that Jurisdiction is Equity- 
Equity-ing-action. Perhaps all this is chance: any 
name will do for what we do not understand, or do 
not like ; but, in the author’s opinion, there isa pro- 
vidence which rules our words as well as one which 
rules our actions. There are laws of man, of mind, 
of language. yet unknown, which, though oftener 
violated, are yet perhaps quite as certain and as 
wonderful as the laws of matter.” 

Mr. Haig’s cquation is not the more to our 


| taste because “ it looks like telling us that Juris- 


diction is Equity minus Equity on Lis,” which 
strikes us as a close approximation to as rank non- 
sense as was ever gabbled in or out of Lincoln's 
Inn. As to the other formula, which actually 
does tell us that “ Jurisdiction is Equity- Equity- 
ing-action,” we firmly believe that “ Providence” 


| is falsely accused of having had any hand in 


the composition of such more than Beuthamite 
outrage upon language. Until the application 
of algcbra to law shall “tell us” something 


| better than this sad jargon, we shall continue to 


doubt the applicability of mathematical pro- 
cesses to legal researches, and even to question 
whether our spiral (if not some curve of the 
zig-zag order) does not exhibit the course as 
well of law as of equity, with greater fidelity 
than the straight lines, which Mr. Haig assures 
us are the loci of both. 


————— 
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A Pilgrimage to Auvergne from Picardy, §¢. 

By Louisa Stuart Costello. 

(Second Notice.) - 

Epernay, with its champagne crypts,—or caves In 
the chalk hills, in which three millions of bottles 
are always stored,—was the first point at which 
Miss Costello halted after quitting Reims. From 
thence she moved on to Chateau Thierry, where, 
in addition to ruins of great historical interest, 
she came upon a group of modern rarities, in the 
persons of a peasant family, suffering under the 
embarrassments of a gentleman's fortune and a 
gentleman’s country house, which had descended 
upon them in the shape of a legacy. Provinsis the 
next place of interest, on the way to which Miss 
Costello sketches one or two more characteristic 
figures. In ‘The Garden of Roses” our readers 
lately passed a pleasant hour (dthen. No.715). A 
few miles beyond Provins is another station, of yet 
greater renown; yet, as the following scrap of 
topographical history has never, that we can 
recollect, been presented in so succinct a form, 
we will give it, to refresh the memories of such 
of our readers as may have been in the habit of 
using a name, without distinctly recollecting the 
anecdotes thereunto appertaining :— 

“On the road from Nogent is the village of Saint 
Aubin, on the little river Ardusson, where formerly 
stood the celebrated Abbey of Paraclete. Destroyed 
almost entirely during the revolution, it was bought 
by the comedian Monvel. Its ruins afterwards 
became the property of General Pajol, who on the 
ancient foundations constructed a modern edifice. 
From the midst of the rubbish the General rescued 
the coffin in which during cight centuries the remains 
of the unfortunate lovers had reposed. The sarco- 
phagus which held it was found too heavy to be 
transported to Paris with the coffin ; it was therefore 
restored and replaced in the vault, the entrance 
of which was closed; and, to mark the place, a 
votive column was erected over the spot. A 
manufactory was established there in 1822, which 
is now discontinued, to the great loss of the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood; and it is the 
chimneys and roofs that attract the eye in passing, 
and direct the attention to the place which those 
celebrated and interesting characters have invested 
with such melancholy recollections. Persecuted for 
his doctrines, which were those afterwards promul- 
gated by Luther, Abelard,—a man superior to his 
age for the variety of his learning and his profound 
thinking,—retired to the domains of the Count of 
Champagne, where, by permission of Hatton, bishop 
of Troyes, he built, in 1123, in the neighbourhood of 
Nogent, a little chapel, formed of osiers and the 
branches of trees, which he dedicated to the Trinity, 
and called Paraclete. Tlis reason for this was that 
his opinions respecting the Trinity had been con- 
demned at the instance of St. Bernard. Followed 
into this retreat by numerous pupils, whom his fame 
attracted, the old persecutions were renewed against 
him ; Abelard was obliged to abandon it, and left it 
to two of his friends, retiring himself to his native 
Brittany. In 1129, Eloise, pursued by the same 
vengeance which had sought the ruin of Abelard, 
was driven from the convent of Argenteuil, of which 
she was abbess. Moved by her misfortunes, Abelard 
abandoned to her and her fugitive community his 
solitude of Paraclete, where she sought refuge. Pope 
Innocent, in 1131, confirmed the establishment of 
this monastery, of which Eloise was the first superior. 
Its oratory soon became enriched by valuable gifts, 
and before long Paraclete became the chief place of 
the order, and had several monasteries dependent on 
it. * * On the death of her lover in 1142, which 
occurred at the Priory of St. Marcel de Chalons sur 
Sadne, his body was by his own desire sent to the 
Abbess of Paraclete, by whom it was buried there. 
Twenty years afterwards Eloise died in this convent, 
and was’ buried in the same tomb; a magnificent 
mausoleum was erected to their memory. Tradition 
says that when the coffin of Abelard was opened, he 
opened his arms to receive his beloved. * * When, 
in 1792, the abbey of Paraclete was sold, the notables 
of Nogent went in procession to carry away the 
remains of the lovers, which were placed in the 
church of St. Laurence, M. Lenoir, conservateur of 





from the ministry permission to transport them to 
Paris, went to the church of Nogent with the magis- 
trates of the town. The opening of the tomb took 
place in the presence of the sous-préfet of the de- 
partment. The two bodies had been separated in 
the same tomb only by a leaden division, The 
original monument, erected over it at Paraclete, had 
been broken at Nogent in 1794, as well as the three 
figures representing the Trinity. One similar was 
made, and long formed the ornament of the Musée 
des Petits Augustins; it is now to be seen at Pere la 
Chaise.” 

Troyes satisfied our pleasant authoress as one 
of the most ancient French towns she had seen 
since Rouen. The Cathedral is remarkable for 
“its groves of painted windows ;” the church of 
St. Madeleine, “ for a screen of unique workman- 
ship;” that of St. Pantaleone “as being filled 
with carved figures of an excellent style.” But, 
dropping this //and-book tone of enumeration, 
we Will let Miss Costello discourse for herself on 
the attractions of Troyes :— 

“There are several curious corners of antique 
houses ; one which is of the time of Charles VL. 
much dilapidated, in the Rue Champeaux, but it 
is difficult to discover these, as no one in Troyes 
knows or cares about the antiquities; we asked 
a baker in this strect its name, which we did 
not see; he smiled, and ran over to his opposite 
neighbour to inquire: both had lived there long, 
but had never thought before of making themselves 
acquainted with it; when we discovered it written 
up at the corner, they appeared very much amused, 
and considered it quite * unique’ that we should take 
any interest in the ruinous, old, carved, striped pro- 
jecting house we were in search of. Another, much 
finer, of stone, and extremely well preserved, has a 
charming little tourelle, which, while I stood to draw, 
attracted more attention than it ever appeared to 
have done before. It is decorated with elegant 
carving, terminating in a graceful temple. As 
Charles VI. and his gorgeous queen frequently re- 
sided at Troyes, it is possible that this formed part 
of their palace. The boucheries are celebrated here, 
and formerly renowned for the miraculous power 
exercised in favour of the butchers by St. Loup, who 
forbade any flies, on pain of excommunication, to 
appreach the halle where the butchers held their 
meetings. The reason is tolerably evident; the 
market is almost subterranean, exceedingly cold and 
damp, and the flies penetrate there no more than 
they do in a cellar, * * There are not many persons 
of large fortune in or about the town, but small pro- 
prietors abound, and comfortable houses, with good 
gardens and convenient dependencies, are numerous, 
The day of fashion is the great market on Saturday ; 
and then may be seen, hastening along the inter- 
minable mails which extend their green arcades en- 
tirely round the town, small cabriolets, with smartly- 
dressed damsels and Yankee-looking men, with straw 
hats and striped trousers, all bent on executing com- 
missions at ‘Troyes—purchasing new caps and bon- 
nets, settling affairs of commerce, procuring neces- 
saries for the week, &c. &c. Occasionally a caléche, 
and even a lady en Amazone, may be observed, but 
the sellers appear always more numerous than the 
buyers. A sea of while caps completely fills the 
principal street, and vociferous are the voices of all 
those engaged in disposing of their goods, or making 
a good bargain for them. Very few costumes are 
apparent; a cap or two worn by ancient bonnes 
vieilles meres, may be observed, and they are very 
curious; standing up in stiff plaits behind, round 
a heavy chignon, and fanned out in front, they 
give a butterfly effect, which, with a pretty face, 
could not fail to make a sensation; unfortunately, 
the young girls disdain the ancient mode, and are 
therefore undistinguished, and in general not par- 
ticularly neat. The bourgeoises dress quite a l’'An- 
glaise, and appear to assume a careless, ronchalant, 
English air and gait, which do not sit well on them. 
—The promenades round the town are very fine and 
immensely extensive, in which, indeed, consists their 
charm, for no view whatever can be obtained from 
them, the ramparts closing them in on one side, and 
the houses of the proprietors on the other. They 
consist of long avenues of fine limes, the upper 





branches meeting and forming shady alleys, agree. 
able enough, and a great resource to the inhabi 
who seem to make it a point to visit their shades a 
every convenient moment; people of all trades 
passing on their errands from one quarter to the 
other by the mails rather than through the streets, 
even if it takes them considerably out of thei: 
way. * 

“ The good old Abbé who officiates at the Biblio. 
théque Royale, where there are upwards of fifty thou. 
sand volumes, ill enough kept, in a most ruinoys 
apartment, has no great faith in the piety of hig 
townsfolk. Heis a lively witty old man, and though 
far advanced in age, seems to preserve his natiye 
humour and quickness of perception to a remarkable 
degree. He is fond of recounting an anecdote, which 
is striking enough, relative to the three glorious days, 
in which his presence of mind and knowledge of 
human nature stood him in good stead. The library 
is collected into an ancient salle, the windows of 
which are adorned with curious painted glass, repre. 
senting different epochs in the life of Henry IV, 
principally relating to his entrance into conquered 
Troyes ; the fleur de lis of course figures in the arms, 
and amongst the emblems round ; and as these sym 
hols were precisely what gave offence to les braves, 
the bibliothécaire trembled for the precious morsels, 
preserved with much care, and rescued from former 
dangers, when he beheld a riotous party of patriots 
entering the court. They were led bya ruffian whom 
he knew of old as a mauvais sujet, and in their ranks 
were several goddesses of liberty whose aspect did not 
portend much protection to literature or the arts, 
He, however, repressed the terrors of his assistants, 
and hastening to the door threw it open, and wel. 
comed the party as friends. ‘I was beginning,’ said 
he, ‘to be extremely uneasy about our valuable 
library and all our treasures, which you will now 
take charge of. I put them in your care in case of 
any disturbance, and am certain that you, Monsieur; 
addressing the chief, ‘who know the importance of 
these works, and how proud our town should be of 
them, will prevent much harm reaching them.’ The 
enlightened public whom he addressed, astonished at 
this reception, were suddenly arrested in their inimi- 
cal intentions; he ordered a large copy of the en- 
gravings of Napoleon's battles to be placed on the 
table, seats to be put for the ladies and gentlemen, 
and requested the brigand at their head to explain 
to them the meaning of the plates. Proud of the 
office, he fell into the snare, and exhibited his leam- 
ing greatly to the delight of his auditors. Meantime 
a band of national guards, headed by a young artist 
of the town, arrived in great haste, having observed 
the direction taken by the first party, and it wasonly 
by great management and quickness that the Abbé 
contrived to prevent them from coming to blows, 
At length he succeeded in parting amicably with his 
visitors, and as soon as they were fairly gone, he set 
to work, with the assistance of the young painter, 
and concealed all the fleurs de lis with lamp-black, 
and thus they still remain ; for, he adds, with peculiar 
meaning, ‘1 thought it as well they should not re 
appear too soon, even now.’ It was fortunate he did 
so, for in due time, as he had anticipated, the most 
thinking people came back, finding that they had 
been cajoled, with a full intention of breaking every 
obnoxious pane; but finding they were no longer 
adorned with fleurs de lis, they departed with cries of 
Vive notre Bibliothécaire! The salle would not have 
resisted much rough usage, for the walls, and roof, 
and flooring seemed tottering to their fall at every 
movement; the shelves are propped up with huge 
pieces of timber, and the whole has a most melan- 
choly and dilapidated appearance. The windows of 
many of the houses have a very antique and unplea- 
sant mode of opening; they are, in fact, little Jess 
than guillotines, for except fastened up when the 
sash is raised, they come down with violence, threat- 
ening to demolish all beneath. To close the window 
half way is not therefore feasible, and to open it to its 
full extent is scarcely desirable in a street were noises 
of all sorts abound. There are many villages round 
Troyes, amongst the sweet-smelling vines, which are 
agreeable enough to entice the prisoner within the 
closely pent-up town of Troyes, where he pants in 
vain for free air, to wander into their precincts, and 
not one of them but can repay him in some way oF 
other, All possess a curious church, with a large 
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quantity of painted glass, carvings, strange pictures, 
or curious ornaments. In one, that of St. Savine, 
the holy pilgrim-virgin is represented in the dress of 
the fifteenth century, with her staff and scrip, at- 
tended by a male companion, evidently on her way 
tothe Holy Land. Her aumoniére, which hangs to 
her side, seems tolerably well filled ; her golden hair 
escapes from her pretty cap, and her purple robes 
are richly embroidered ; her staff is of gold, and, 
altogether, she makes a very pleasing figure. This 
js represented on an antique carved chasse, which is 
kept with great care in the chapel dedicated to her. 
Another curiosity in this church is the stone coffin of 
St. Ragnegesile, Bishop of Troyes in the seventh cen- 
tury. It is enclosed in a finely-carved wooden case 
of the fifteenth century, and deserves to attract the 
notice of the antiquary.” 


The words in the foregoing extract, marked, 
by Miss Costello herself, with italics, sufliciently 
indicate her opinions to justify what we said last 
week. 

Auxerre comes next—a town as charming as 
Troyesis curious—and then Tonnerre, an ancient 
but now insignificant place, two leagues from 
which stands the Chateau of Tanlay,—for a full 
and interesting description of which see Athen. 
No. 722. Montbard, the next remarkable place 
noticed, has other associations. Miss Costello 
seems to have halted there rather by accident, 
than from recollections of Buffon, whose resi- 
dence it had been. A description of his house, 
of course, follows. This, though marred by some 
sentimentality of style—a rare fault with Miss 
Costello—is not to be passed over by us:— 


“ All the valley, and all up the steep coteaux, is 
cultivated chiefly with vines, which love a rocky soil. 
However, the wine is not so good here as at Tonnerre, 
where the vintages are famous, and where the ground 
is less rich. ‘Io the efe the vines are as good, and 
their growth is, indeed, beautiful ; the broad, grace- 
ful leaves, and twining branches and tendrils, toge- 
ther with their tender green, and, above all, their 
intoxicating fragrance,—a softer, fresher perfume of 
orange flower,—cannot but delight the senses and 
please the view at all times, Masses of grey rock 
appear now and then amidst the green, and give a 
solemn aspect to the landscape. On an enormous 
block of this stone was built, in ages remote and mys- 
terious, a stupendous castle, frowning on the very 
summit of the mountain, and commanding all the 
country around, It might be of Roman construction 
originally, as is recorded, and have served asa retreat 
to the feudal lords of the troublous times which suc- 
ceeded. St. Louis might have dwelt there, for his 
name is given to one of the towers; at all events, 
there are walls enough tall, strong, and thick, to 
build a town, if it were possible to dislodge their 
masses from the earth. Buffon found this treasure 
on his estate, and resolved to improve the happy 
accident, at the same time desiring to exercise his 
benevolence, and benefit the industrious poor around 
him. Hundreds of labourers were employed by him 
to arrange the grounds below these fine ruins in ter- 
mees and platforms; and under his eye, and directed 
by his taste, rose magnificent alleys, smiling gardens, 
secluded bowers, and open walks; avenues of larches, 
sycamores, acacias, ash, beech, and lime, spread far 
over the space ; the rugged mountain was transformed 
into an elegant series of promenades, adorned with 
statues, vases, and all that a pure and classic taste 
could imagine. The tottering walls of the antique 
towers were repaired, the rubbish of years cleared 
away, and from stage to stage of La Grosse Tour de 
l'Aubespin the fine proportions of its beautiful salles 
brought forth, its windows relieved from these obstruc- 
tions, and allowed to afford the magnificent views, 
which they could present on all sides, its winding 
sairs renewed and made safe, and the whole fabric 
restored in all its original grandeur ; the ruined walls 
planed and levelled where necessary ; several of those 
Most adapted were covered in, and chambers formed 
within them, without a stone being displaced or any 
change of form effected; the perfect, groined roofs 
Sill asserting their antiquity, and the thick walls 
telling the tale of their age. Far beneath, at the last 

nt of his terraces, appears the fine habitation in 
Which the creator of all these wonders resided, and 





where he received and entertained his numerous 


friends and guests; but it was not here that his 
valuable studies were carried on. In the most se- 
cluded part of his domain he chose an isolated tower, 
which he had fitted up with every precaution to ex- 
clude noise—double windows and thick doors. Here, 
surrounded by his books and free from interruption, 
the great philosopher of nature meditated, casting his 
eyes round on a peaceful and silent scene, and allow- 
ing his mind full scope. The principal part of his 
works were written in this retreat,and it would seem 
to be still held as sacred, few persons venturing to 
penetrate into the interior, being content to be told, 
* Here the great Buffon passed his hours in study, as 
they look upwards and observe the walls of the 
pavilion. It is extremely to be regretted that this 
relic is in a manner neglected. It is true that the 
windows have within a few years been repaired, but 
nothing more has been done, and the opportunity of 
regaining the fauteuil and desk, which were formerly 
used by Buffon, was allowed to escape. Nothing but 
bare walls remain ; and gloomy, dirty, and sad looks 
the old tower, peeping out from the garlands of a 
magnificent species of small-leafed ivy which almost 
envelope it. No one now looks from the lattice 
where the philosopher gazed on the pleasing land- 
scape spread out before him: the door is closed, aad 
it appears that the key is lost, for, after several de- 
mands, the disappointed traveller will be told there 
is * Rien a voir, et il ne vaut pas la peine d’y entrer.’ 
* * The present owner of the Chateau de Buffon is 
the widow of the son of the naturalist, who fell a 
victim to revolutionary madness during the Reign of 
Terror. La Comtesse is very much beloved in her 
neighbourhood, and justly so. She kindly permits 
all the respectable inhabitants to walk in her gardens, 
and they are, indeed, a general promenade to the 
town, as there is scarcely an inch of ground where 
they could make resort; besides, this permission is 
particularly valuable, and few are slow to take ad- 
vantage of it ; consequently there is little privacy 
left to the chateau itself, and the noise of village 
children without the-grilles, and clatter of village 
occupation all round the dwelling, destroy the quiet 
which an English resident would require. Nota 
marriage takes place but the whole of the guests im- 
mediately repair to the chateau, enter by the front 
entrance, climb the steps of the first terrace, and 
spread themselves over the grounds, talking and 
laughing, without a thought or care of disturbing the 
indulgent and kindhearted mistress of the domain. 
Preceded by their violon, the joyous party, all orange 
flowersand white ribands,mountfrom terrace toterrace, 
to the ancien chdleau; there they open their baskets of 
provisions and regale themselves, and there the dance 
and pelits jeux commence till night falls, and they re- 
trace their steps to the town below, which is as steep, 
stony, and slovenly as any French country town need 
be. The chateau is very large and commodious, fur- 
nished very simply, clean and neat, and with bright 
polished floors, parqueté. In the principal salon are 
three good pictures of Buffon, his wife, and Dauben- 
ton. Bronze figures of Jean Jacques and Voltaire 
adorn the chimney-piece, which is of the marble of 
Montbard, the discovery of which is due to Buffon 
himself. Though not remarkably fine, this marble is 
very beautifully variegated, and its colour is pleasing 
to the eye. There isa tradition that the philosopher, 
with his usual benevolence, was anxious to reconcile 
the two most celebrated authors of their period, and 
invited Rousseau and Voltaire to meet at his house ; 
they did not, however, agree, and parted much as 
they met, with no other result than having inspired 
with dignified pride the barber of Montbard, who, 
living till the age of ninety, boasted for many years 
after, that he had had the distinguished honour de 
faire la barbe to all the three illustrious savans in one 
morning. One circumstance cannot be doubted,— 
that the author of ‘ Julie,’ when he beheld the cabinet 
in which Buffon studied, was seized with a fit of en- 
thusiasm, and, prostrating himself on the threshold, 
kissed with the fervour of idolatry the steps so often 
pressed by the feet of him whom he reverenced as a 
deity. There is nothing to record this, but, in its 
stead, on the closed door may be deciphered a name 
less dear to the lovers of romance, but scarcely less 
known to the world; ‘ Bergami, écuyer de la Reine 
d’Angleterre,’ wrote his illustrious name in pencil 
here, * * To return to the interior of the house,— 
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there is a good billiard-room, and a long gallery, 
which forms one wing of the chateau, and is ona level 
with the raised terrace above ; the walls of both of 
these chambers are covered entirely with coloured 
engravings in narrow gilt frames, which touch each 
other, of the birds described in Buffon’s great work 
on Natural History, and have a very pretty effect ; 
the hues are all bright, and the forms pleasing, and 
as they were executed under the eye of the master, 
make an agreeable impression on the mind. * * 
The church of Montbard is without interest, except 
from its position; the high spire appears above the 
pine grove which surrounds the ancient castle, and is 
a charming object in the view. At the Revolution, 
the tomb which enclosed the ashes of Buffon was de- 
stroyed, the lead of his coffin melted into bullets, and 
his bones scattered. * * It was said that the inter- 
esting and amiable young count was betrayed by a 
valet-de-chambre, who denounced him and his wife 
of sixteen, the niece of Daubenton. The latter, after 
passing a whole night in a cart, expecting to be led, 
at daybreak, to execution, after hearing of her hus- 
band’s fate, and that of many of her friends, was 
suddenly delivered by one of those changes which 
saved the lives of thousands. She returned to Mont- 
bard, to find the mob in possession of her house; her 
furniture destroyed or dispersed; her pictures, her 
plate, all her cherished treasures gone ; and she, but 
lately a bride, destitute. After a time restitution was 
made, to a certain extent, but the once princely for- 
tune of one of the greatest men France has produced 
was dwindled to a trifle.” 

We must pause again, though still at some 
distance from the close of the first volume. It is 
more than probable that we shall return again 
to this ‘ Pilgrimage’;—in the meantime, as 
curiosity appears to be on the increase respecting 
the provinces of France, their manners, their 
antiquities, and their traditions, we shall here 
observe, that no one wishing to make acquaint- 
ance with them will find a guide more agreeable 
than Miss Costello. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Royal Alphabet of Kings and Queens, for the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal.—This book 
will do their Royal Highnesses no harm, because 
they have not yet arrived at their letters ; and it is to 
be hoped that before they do, the nursery library at 
Buckingham Palace will be provided with a better 
plan of an alphabet. Nothing can be more absurd 
than this A, B, C, of crowned heads, in which we 
find Theodoric the Ostrogoth, and Xerxes, King of 
the Medes and Persians, * pretty fellows” (as Byron 
says of Hannibal,) to be introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of a prince and princess, whose united ages do 
not amount to eighteen months. To follow the 
order of the letters, the author of this truly infantine 
production is of course reduced to the necessity of 
outraging chronological succession in the most flagrant 
manner. After Napoleon comes Oliver Cromwell, 
because N precedes O in the alphabet; and a child 
would naturaHy conclude that Richard Ceur de 
Lion was a modern king compared to George the 
Fourth, because G must precede R by some ten 
places. The dates, to be sure, are given; but as 
children learning their letters have not learned their 

igures, this is no precaution against the jumble of 
ideas which this horn-book would infallibly produce 
in the mind of an infant not born an historian and 
chronologist. The letter Y being scarce on thrones, 
the ingenious device is resorted to of making Xerxes 
serve for both X and Y! Zenobia is disinterred to illus- 
trate the Z, and being the final letter of the twenty- 
four, the little Prince or Princess, condemned to tread 
this royal road to learning, would naturally conclude 
that the Queen of Palmyra was some reigning 
monarch, the friend and ally of their royal mamma. 
The pictures are blazoned in the gaudiest colours, 
and are pretty enough at a sufficient distance: but 
do all kings look like captains of banditti, and all 
queens like Meg Merrilics, or Norna of the Fitful 
Head» We trust the Prince of Wales (should 
this alphabet chance to full in his way in the course of 
his studies before he leaves the cradle,) will not think 
it his duty to look like Charles the First, or Ken. 
neth the Third of Scotland, Still more do we hope, 
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that the Princess Royal will model her countenance 
more upon Queen Victoria than Queen Zenobia. 
But we object decidedly to the plan of initiating 
either the Princes or the peasants of a country 
like England into the elements of knowledge, by 
flaming pictures of kings and emperors. The ten- 
dency is to lead them to believe that there are no 
people in the world, or in history, but monarchs with 
crowns on their heads, and sabres or truncheons in 
their hands. In this wretched little book we see an 
attempt to introduce the fundamental and now 
generally acknowledged error of most histories, into | 
the very nursery. When will it be understood that 
to write a book fit for children is not the work of an 
ordinary mind, but one that demands the utmost 
judgment and a very extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience 2? The verses, in which it is attempted to 
give a briefaccount of each red and yellow sovereign, | 
are the most execrable doggrel that ever offended | 
the ear, and the positions contained in them are | 
often the most absurd and erroneous, Of Charles 
the First sings this nursery Bavius,— 

Sad was this monarchs fate; he lived to prove 

That sternaess alienates a nation’s love. 
Of Napoleon, he chaunts as follows— 

Led by this wondrous man, we see advance 
The conquering eagle of republic France. 

There is a horse behind Napoleon in the picture, 
which a two-year-old scholar would infallibly take to 
be the “conquering eagle.” Then what a well-selected 
word for the first bud of intellect is republic ! Besides 
the word republic is not an adjective, and the writer 
ought to have learned the elements of grammar him- 
self before he undertock to teach them. But in truth 
his ignorance is multifarious, by no means confined 
to the parts of speech. To the portrait of Queen 
Flizabeth, (whom he styles England’s“ virgin queen,” 
to adapt his phraseology to his small readers,) we 
find these rhymes appendcd,— 

Yet learning and religion by her care 

Were fostered and sprung up in beauty rare: 

Shakspere, Locke, Raleigh, and a numerous host 

Of noble spirits, (oo, her reign can boast. 





We thought Locke had flouvished at a later period 
of British history, but we stcnd corrected by the 
Royal Alphabet. The word *¢o»,” implies that Shak- 
spere, Locke, and Raleigh were not “noble spirits.” | 
Very probably our author takes them for celebrated | 


highwaymen of the days of Queen Bess. Perhaps 
we have dwelt too much on this worse than childish | 
book for children, but we hold that “ Maxima debetur 
puero reverentia.” Heaven shield the royal nursery 
from such trash as this! 

Etudes Philosophiques sur la Science du Calcul, par M. | 
F. Vallés.—In England the rule of second-rate writers 
is, always quote a foreigner in preference to a country- 
man—in France the maxim of the same order of men 
is, never quote a foreigner, but find or makea French- 
man. M. Vallés has got, from the imperfect light | 
given by his own countrymen, the view of the philo- | 
sophy of algebra which, as those who have attended 
to it know, has removed its impossible quantities, as | 
they are called. There are introductory views of his 
own, some of which are good, but at an awful length. 
O that every thinking Frenchman, with such an ad- 
mirable language for clear expression, could write, 
we will not say concisely, but three removes from the 
extreme of prolixity! M. Vallés mentions none but 
Frenchmen—Ohm, Gompertz, Warren, Peacock, | 
&e, are wholly unknown to him. 

Philosophy of Christianity, by P. D. Hardy.—If 
Sancho instead of Don Quixotte had attacked the 
windmills, we should have had a fit parallel to this 
tilt against Scepticism, Phrenology, Unitarianism and 
Popery; as he did not, we must leave Mr. Hardy 


* alone in his glory.” 


The Way of Life, by J. Johnstone, M.A.—This 
volume consists of several sermons preached before 
the Queen Dowager. They do not rise beyond the 
ordinary level of pulpit eloquence, and contain no 
new illustration either of fact or doctrine. 

A Scriptural Illustration of Genesis I. 26-27, by a 
Layman.—This work is misnamed; it should be 
called an “ Obscuration” of the passage which the 
author professes to expound, and of most others with 
which he meddles. 











(ADVERTISEMENT.]—RUSSIA, CIRCASSIA, and the 
CRIMEA, in 1830-40. By Capt. Jesse. 2 vols. James 
Madden & Co.—These two volumes contain the notes of 
Capt. Jesse, made on an excursion along the coast of Russia, 
in the Black Sea, and from thence to St. Petersburg; and 
they present us with a series of pictures of the land and 
loving subjects of the Czar, drawn with a bold, vivid, and 
most unflattering pencil. Capt. Jesse’s statistical notices of 
the population of Russia, its distribution and condition, 
more especially in reference to the army, appear to have 
been taken with much care, and may therefore be decined 
valuable. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 


A fortnight since (No. 740) we noticed a work by 
the Rev. Mr. Whewell, the professed objects of which 
were, Ist, to render practical mechanics a seductive 
study to the young mathematicians of Cambridge ; 
and 2ndly, to advance the education of the practical 
engineer ; and we limited ourselves to ascertaining the 
degree in which the execution of the work was cal- 
culated to fulfil these objects. It appears, that 
while we noted what struck us as deficiencies in the 
work, we omitted to adduce certain points upon 
which the author is satisfied, we suppose, to rest the 
merits of the book, as appears by the following letter: 

To the E:litor of the Atheneum. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Jan. 3, 1842. 

Sir,—As you have done me the honour to notice, in your 


| Journal of Saturday last, my little book on ‘The Mechanics 


of Engineering,’ perhaps you will do me the favour of in- 
serting the present note, for the purpose of pointing out 
some things contained in the work, which, so far as lam 
aware, are new to the English reader. These are, a rigorous 


| proof of the principle of virtual velocities, the caleulation 


of the pressures on the fore and hind wheels of a locomotive 
engine, the statical theory of oblique arches, without fric- 
tion and with friction, the ealeulation of the mutual pressure 
of the parts of a machine in motion, carrying a fly-wheel, 


and the theory of the measure and of reservoirs of labouring | 


foree. lam, Sir, Yours, &e. 
W. WHEeWELL. 

We regret to be compelled to add, that after a 
careful reperusal of the work, we cannot persuade our- 
selves to entertain Mr. Whewell’s view of it. Inthe 
first place, we can concede neither novelty nor merit 
to what he calls a * rigorous proof of the principle of 
virtual velocities,” when it is nothing more in fact, 
and little else even in form, than the old proofs, that 
in the mechanical powers the forces vary inversely 
as the spaces passed over, only that the old terms, 
“inclined plane,” “ wedge,” “screw,” “ parallelo- 
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gram” of forces, &c. have been rejected as “ old Gregg 
traditions,” and a new and (in our opinion): rigt 
amended nomenclature imposed on them. Thewhole 
illustration of the locomotive engine is, to our idea, 
unapt and useless; ‘first, it is not a locomotive engine 
as now used, but one of a form which has beeq 
abandoned ; then the result of the calculation ry. 
ferred to is useless, and therefore likely to leaye 
on the mind of the practical student an impre, 
sion that his mathematical mechanics are ingenious 
trifles divested of use. In the theory of oblique 
arches we find nothing of value that is new; nor ip 
the theory of labouring force anything not formerly 
treated equally well. In brief, the work remains, in 
our opinion, one which is neither likely to seduce the 
theoretical student, by the elegance of its investiga 
tions, into the rugged fields of practical research, nor 
to tempt the engineer from his more momentoys 
studies to apply the refinements of analysis to the 
practical problems of life. 

In another part of this day’s paper will be found 
many extracts from letters written by officers serving 
under Capt. Trotter on the Niger. They do not add 
much to the information already published, but will 
be read with melancholy interest by all who have 
friends or relations engaged in the Expedition, 

Count Alfred D’Orsay has addressed a letter to the 
editor of Le Courrier de Londres,a French paper pub. 
lished in London, in which he calls on his countrymen 
to join him, first, in “the establishment of a House 
of Refuge, where every native of France, actually 
destitute, should find at least a night's lodging and 
bread to eat. Secondly, the foundation of a school, 
where every child of a French subject, resident in 
London, might receive instruction gratuitously in the 
elementary and most useful branches of education.” 
To the second project he says no objection has been 
started ; but to the first an opposition has been made, 
on the ground, that some of his countrymen are un- 
worthy of such humane consideration. His reply to 
this is, that every human being, whoever he anay be, 
and whatever may have been his past life, is entitled 
to sleep under cover, and to receive a morsel of 
bread, and that of those who seek nothing further no 
man has a right to ask questions. In this we heartily 
agree; but we hope and believe that every man, 
whether Frenchman or Englishman, is by law entitled 
to sleep under cover, and to receive a morsel of 
bread, if he will apply to the proper authorities. If 
he be not, it is a disgrace to a Christian country. It 
appears to us that such a place of refuge oughit to be 
established at every police station throughout the 
country, the expense to be borne by the parish in 
which it is situated. This would bring the vagrant 
population under the eye of authority, and prevent 
the abuse of the Institution. However, we do not 
intend to get rid of one benevolent project by sub- 
stituting another. We wish success to Count D’Orsay, 
and will willingly give him all the support in our 
power. We would, too, willingly co-operate with 
any benevolent individuals who have so much leisure 
as would enable them to take the direction and 
management of the scheme, in establishing one of 
these houses of refuge in immediate connexion with 
some one of our police stations. The expense of tie 
experiment could not be great—it must do good 
to the extent of its faunds—and it might lead to the 
introduction of a system of great moral importance. 

The following particulars of a discovery of some 
antiquities near Naples, is from a private letter, 
dated Naples, 29th December. —“ An interesting 
discovery has been made in this neighbourhood, of 
the ruins of what appears to have been an exten 
sive Roman villa. The site is at the extreme point 
of the mountain of Posilipo, at the turn of the path 
or road, where the first striking view is caught of 
Ischia, and the other picturesque isiands in the Bay 
of Naples. The remains are said to consist of thea- 
tres, amphitheatres, and other buildings, with a great 
variety of architectural ornaments, as columns, cor 
nices, &c. Some of the chambers are decorated with 
paintings, and there are also some remains of statues. 
The depth at which these objects occur is not more 
than two feet from the surface of the ground, now 
occupied by vineyards, An architect has a small 
villa on the spot, (though the property is said to 
belong, by purchase, to the Pope's Nuncio,) and the 
account states, that whenever he makes an excava 
tion, ‘he finds buildings in such good order that 
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would serve, by reparation, for modern use.’ 
The antiquarians have given these ‘ avanzi’ the name 
of the Villa of Lucullus.” . 

Among public works of interest in progress or 
contemplation in France, a project is spoken of for 
the restoration of the Chapel of Henri IV., situate 
in the Pavillon de l'Horloge of the Louvre, to its ori- 

inal condition under that monarch. 

M. Stanislas Julien has just published a French 
translation, accompanied by the Chinese text, and a 
running commentary, wholly extracted from original 
commentaries of the most ancient monument of 
Chinese philosophy, the Tuo-te-King of Lao-Tseu, 
who flourished in that empire in the sixth century 
before Christ, and has been called by some the Chi- 
nese Plato. The work is preceded by an introduc- 
tion, an historical notice of the author, and a curious 
legend, wherein is traced the origin of the erroneous 
opinions hitherto maintained relative to the funda- 
mental character of the book of Lao-Tseu, and the 
sources whence he had drawn the principles which 
are the basis of his philosophic system. The doctrine 
of the Tao, revived and extended by Lao-'T'seu,— 
though directly and radically opposed to that of 
Confucius, which is the foundation of the state reli- 
gion, has more than a hundred millions of sectarian 
disciples yet in China. The volume is published at 
the cost of the French government; and printed 
with a portion of the moveable Chinese types which 
M. Julien procured to be cut in China six years ago, 
by the intervention of the foreign missionaries, 
and which now belong to the Royal Press. A new 
set of types “of somewhat larger dimensions and 
great elegance,” as it is said, has just been received 
by M. Julien, from Macao, for the same establish- 
ment, 





WEEP NOT FOR HIM THAT DIETH, 
Tears for the weary ones who keep 
Long watch beneath the sun ; 
But sorrow not for those that sleep,— 
Their heritage is won. 
Go then with song and garland green, 
Lay down each painless head, 
Though dark the shadows lie between 
Us and our tcarless dead. 


Say, hast thou seen the beautiful, 
The flowers of earth, depart ? 

Alas! for Death hath taken still 
The treasures of the heart. 

But peace to perished buds of spring, 
In their green promise shed, 

For they left the land of withering ;— 
Weep not our early dead. 


Are the world’s comforters at rest ? 
Why have our good trees gone, 

With all their freshness, from the waste, 
While fruitless thorns live on? 

But bright before us shines the path 
Where angels homeward sped, 

For they were strangers on the earth ;— 
Weep not our blessed dead ! 


Or mourns our land the brave and just, 
—Her sword and shield laid low— 

For hearts in whom the nations trust ? 
The true, the faithful, go. 

But glory to the eagle’s home, 
Though clouds around it spread, 

For tempests never reach the tomb ;— 
Weep not our fearless dead. 


Hath Science lost her wise and bright, 
Their country’s joy and crown ; 

The stars that gave the nation’s light 
Perchance gone early down, 

Who left their glory in our sky, 
Like sunset o’er us shed ?— 

But they have reached eternity ;— 
Weep not our glorious dead. 


Thus freely let us give the best 
Of all earth's bright and brave, 
(With changeless love around their rest,) 
To the victorious grave ; 
For it hath hushed the storms of strife, 
And healed the hearts that bled: 
Death only dries the tears of life,— 
Then weep not for the dead ! 
Stranorlar. Frances Brown, 


NEW YEAR'S EVE IN A PAUPER LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Havine received, and most cheerfully accepted, 
an invitation to accompany a friend to an evening 
entertainment given, on the last day of the old year, 
to the pauper women in the County Lunatic Asylum 
at Hanwell, we started from town on Friday evening, 
just as the dull fog had thickened over Hyde Park 
for the night, and after a nine miles drive in the dark 
drew up at the lighted gates of the Middlesex Mad- 
house, gave in our names, and walked into a bright, 
cheerful hall, leading by white stone passages to 
various parts of the house. Following one of these 
to the apartments of the resident physician, we found 
that the party had already met ina room below. We 
accordingly retraced our steps, and after threading 
several other passages came to a door which opened 
into the gallery where the lunatics were assembled. 

The momentary impression made by the sudden 
change from the coolness and quiet of the empty 
stone passage to the heat, and hum, and bustle of a 
long narrow gallery, dressed out with fresh ever- 
greens, lighted with numberless candles, and lined 
from end to end with three hundred and fifty restless 
mad women, was simply shocking; but this first im- 
pression speedily wore away, and was followed by the 
conviction, which every other guest must have felt 


these harmless lunatics in the possession of as much 
happiness as her mind was capable of enjoying. 

In the middle of the long vista of frilled muslin 
caps, evergreens, white walls, and mad faces, down 
which I looked on entering, was a piano, and a crowd 
of dancers figuring away at country dances as mirth- 
fully and with as good a heart as if they had been 
sane, We walked slowly down the room to where 
the dancing was going on, watched by many eyes 
that you saw were mad the instant you caught them. 
A small proportion only of the women danced: the 
rest sat at the sides of the gallery on benches, 
laughing or talking to themselves, whispering to their 
neighbours, lost in sad-reveries, or watching earnestly 
and distrustfully the scene before them ; and here 
aml there a face expressive of intense melancholy, as 
if the poor creature were pondering on some mental 
misery too heavy for her to bear, called you away 
from the listless expression of childish imbecility 
which characterized the bulk of the party. A few 
keepers were interspersed with the dancers, who 
helped to give spirit to the dancing ; but it was really 
difficult at first to say who was keeper and who was 
not. Every one of them seemed to enter into the 





| light-heartedness, that at a little distance, and with 
| the exception of a slovenly method of moving their 
| feet, you might have fancied they were so many 
country people dancing at a village wake or fair. 
| There was no uniform or workhouse dress to mark 
| them as the inmates of an asylum, but nearly as much 
| variety in their dress as in that of an equal number 
| of villagers, 
| ‘The crowd altogether reminded me very much of 
/a crowd of children. Wilful, natural, saying what 
| they thought, careless or unconscious of other people's 
opinions, earnest in trifles, sincere, without conceal- 
ment, inquisitive, eager observers of every passing 
thing, and in continual fidgetty motion, you might 
have imagined yourself in a school of foolish over- 
| grown girls, There were exceptions, of course, where 
excessive pride or inordinate vanity was the insane 
indication. The Queen of the Netherlands, for in- 
stance, proud as Lucifer, looked down upon you as if 
you were only dirt; and her equal in purse-pride, 
who carried a bag of gold,—foreign money, she sai, 
but the Bank would know her pebbles were good 
foreign money, and would pass in the country she 
came from,—was as conscious of her wealth as the 
sanest money-holder on the Stock Exchange. She 
stalked about in her poor straw bonnet and short 
sorry gown, with a lofty stage stride, as if she had 
been the original goddess of plenty. Contrasted with 
her pride was the silly vanity of a feeble and some- 
what delicate young person, who slipped in and out 
between the bystanders, and walked backwards and 
forwards incessantly in a stealthy self-conscious way, 
wishing to attract attention, yet affecting to disregard 








before he left the room, that the generous humanity | 
which had prompted the system, of which this enter. | 
tainment was only the result, had placed every one of | 





enjoyment of the dance with so much good will, with | 
so plain an intention of being amused, and so much | 
| length released her. 
| the hard leather cases in which they had been con- 
| fined; and so habituated had she been to wear them 
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it. She had been pretty once, was better dressed 
than the majority about her, and, instead of the 
common frilled cap, she wore her hair in bands, and 
had less of the kitchen-maid about her than the 
crowd that lined the walls. She was the wife of a 
professional man, gone mad one would think with 
excessive vanity. Whenever you looked at her she 
caught your eye, looked away suddenly with a com- 
placent smile at having attracted notice, and walked 
on in her vain way, as if the eyes of all were waiting 
upon her. I thought I detected an expression of 
uneasiness at her being seen among so many common 
people. Many of them were very loquacious, and 
pleased at an opportunity of talking to strangers. A 
placid middle-aged woman, of the Mrs. Nickleby 
genus, with a weak flow of soft religious words, and 
a still weaker stream of namby-pamby, told me in- 
nocently that she had a sweet heavenly host of pretty 
little seraphs three inches long, pretty little creatures 
that she fed and nourished: they were up-stairs now, 
she said, but she had been burrowing in the ground 
after them in the morning, which was the reason why 
she was not quite so well as usual. Her earnestness 
and minute description of particulars showed how 
completely she was living in a world of her own, 
where she saw the seraphs she described. She was 
fully impressed with the notion that she was sane, 
and that the rest of the people were mad. 

The music or songs played in the course of the 
evening were very well received by the patients; on 
some of whom it produced sadness, and on others 
unnatural gaiety. In the middle of one of the songs, 


| to which all were listening very quietly, an earnest, 


voluble woman standing behind me, to whom all 
things seemed possible, whispered in my ear, with an 
air of familiar truth, which was almost startling— 
© You know I’ve been in heaven, and the songs they 
sing there are better than that, I can tell you.” It 
was taking her too literally, perhaps, to follow up 
such an assertion by any further inquiry; but her 
answer to the question, what sort of music they had 
there, was a rather singular one. She considered a 
moment, and then said, as if she had been merely 
recalling past impressions, “ Why common sense to 
be sure.” When the song was over she walked away 
towards the end of the gallery, where a few patients 
sat who appeared slightly more irritable than the 
rest ; and among these wasa silent, feeble girl, having 
a look of dejected imbecility on her sharp coarse 
face, which seemed as if her spirits had been broken 
down by want. She was one of the numerous class 
of patients who had been confined in that cruel 
bondage of restraint-chairs, sleeves, strait waistcoats, 
muffs, or leg-locks, (how rare it is to call things by 
their right names, )—from which the judicious huma- 
nity of the Physician and the Magistrates had at 
Her wrists were deformed by 


at night, that for some time after they were removed, 
she held up her hands to be bound whenever she 
went to bed. Now she was permitted to wander 
about as she pleased, and although under the old 
system she had been tied up to an iron bar, ora 
bench, or a heavy restraint-chair, as a dangerous 
maniac, she conducted herself this evening with pro- 
priety, listened to the piano with much apparent 
pleasure, or sat near some friend, to whom she 
seemed attached, watching, with a various expression 
of shyness, or sadness, or apathy, every stranger's 
face that she saw in the room, She was not the only 
instance of the happy effects of removing restraint. 
There were forty-seven persons present, all of whom 
had been previously confined in some way or another, 
who now behaved with as much decency as the harm- 
less patients who were always at large. 

Before the dancing had ended, Dr. Conolly, whose 
illness had prevented him from seeing his patients 
for some time previously, and who for the same reason 
was unable to join the party earlier, made his appear- 
ance in the gallery, and went through it, noticing 
nearly every person as he passed with some appro- 
priate kindness. I have never witnessed before so 
affecting a tribute to unassuming genius and worth 
as was paid by these pauper lunatics to their resident 
physician, With few exceptions the women rose as 
soon as they saw him, and eagerly stepped out from 
their seats to shake hands with him and ask him 
how he was, hoping that he was better, and wisbing 
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him a happy new year. Wherever he went there 
was some proof of their respectful affection for him, 
if not in words, at least in manner, or by voice or | 
look, or by the cheerfulness caused by his merely 
coming among them, the sympathising courtesy with 
which they were received scemed to rejoice them no 
less than hearing he was better. “ What a treat it 
is,” I heard a hearty old woman whisper to her 
neighbour, when he was out of hearing, “to see the 
Doctor about again,” and the same feeling was ex- 
pressed in the faces of nearly all. It may well be 
conceived that so many marks of sincere regard in 
these helpless lunatics joined with the ready tact 
and quict forbearance, which Dr. Conolly showed 
with uncertain tempers, his cheerful familiarity with 
those who required encouragement, his courteous 
deference to mad vagaries, sympathy with whimsical 
complaints, gentleness and firmness where they were 
needed, and his friendly sincerity with all, were not 
seen without emotion ; while at the same time it 
afforded the plainest proof of the wisdom and hu- 
manity of the present system of treatment at Hanwell 
when carried out by such an instrument. 

At nine o’clock the evening hymn was sung by all 
who chose to join, and the party broke up, with no 
other interruption than the loud sobs of one poor 
soul, who left the room crying like a great baby for 
“her doll.” When the signal was given to go to 
bed, the women left the room as obediently as chil- 
dren, shaking hands and wishing good night with 
much simplicity. Among the last to go was a poor 
Irish girl, who interested me exceedingly. She was 
a fine hearty creature, well made, buxom, and high 
spirited, with a full round Irish face, a brogue, and 
soft mild eyes, which while she smiled to herself 
seemed full of wilful gaiety, and then on a sudden 
became very sorrowful, as if her mind were filled with 
some painful recollection far removed from the 
place or circumstances about her. She was an un- 


certain patient, it seemed, and occasionally became 
refractory ; but to-night she was only in unnaturally 
high spirits, dashed with these sudden fits of sadness. 
When we were going away, she called out loudly 


* Edward, Edward,” as if she expected him to come. 
She was supposed to have been the bride of a soldier 
who had married and then deserted her. She said, 
with inexpressible pathos, while a song was singing 
near her, “I had rather hear Edward play the guitar 
than sit under a canopy of gold and have ten thou- 
sand a year.” 

Ifind a difficulty in expressing what I felt onleaving 
this singular scene. Here were three hundred and 
fifty mad women, of whom perhaps no less than 
three hundred were incurably mad, having temper 
and dispositions requiring the most constant and 
rigid self restraint to treat with proper forbearance, 
in some cases impatient of all restraint, listless spend- 
thrifts of their time, or lazy and indifferent to the 
common every-day necessities of life, without the 
means or disposition of earning a subsistence, and 
either without friends or lost to them, or alienated 
from them by a malady worse than death, who were 
treated with a kindness and concern which they 
would not have met with, and perhaps could scarcely 
have expected from their own kinsmen or friends. In- 
stead of harshness they find a charity which, “ suffers 
long and is kind”: where imprisonment and violence 
were once thought necessary, liberty with firmness, 
or with merely occasional seclusion, is all that is re- 
quired ; and apart from the melancholy incidents 
which must necessarily follow a pauper lunatic into 
an asylum, you find these forsaken people in the 
comfortable enjoyment of as large a measure of 
happiness as will ever be found consistent with their 
demented state. It must indeed have been a grati- 
fying reflection to the men who have planned and 
are carrying out the scheme of benevolence which 
has already been followed by such results, that to 
their courageous perseverance and enlightened charity 
are these benefits to be attributed. Their services 
are not confined to Middlesex and Hanwell, they 
are trying a great experiment for the nation, in de- 
votion to which a life would not be misspent ; and 
the issue of that experiment will be, that at no very 
distant day a law will be passed making all restraints 
in every madhouse in the kingdom as illegal as they 
have been already proved to be mischievous and 
unjust, 

London, 12th January, 1842, H.B. 





SHAKESPEARE’S MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Pusuic attention has of late been drawn so much 
to the consideration of Shakespeare's works, that per- 
haps the readers of the Atheneum will he interested 
in the following brief observations, on one of his most 
popular plays, respecting points which do not seem 
to have been hitherto noticed. They have only oc- 
curred to me within the last few days, and I shall 
feel gratified if they attract the notice of Mr. Collier 
or Mr. Knight, whose forthcoming editions of Shake- 
speare are matters of interesting anticipation. I 
shall offer no apology for sending these trifles to you, 
because their insertion will occupy but little room, 
and my appreciation of Shakespeare leads me to con- 
sider the settlement of even a single word of the text 
of his works a subject of importance. 

The ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ was twice written. 
The original sketch of the play, very inferior to the 
comedy as we generally have it, was published in 
1602, and will shortly be reprinted by the Shake- 
speare Society, from the only two copies known to 
exist. It is probable that the play was piratically 
published after it had been remodelled by the author. 
This is Mr. Knight's opinion, and I think it is 
strengthened by the following passage in act ii. se. 1. 
Mrs. Page is conversing with Mrs. Ford on the love 
letters of Sir John Falstaff, and she says—* I war- 
rant he hath a thousand of these letters, writ with 
blank space for different names, sure more, and these 
are of the second edition: he will print them, out of 
doubt ; for he cares not what he puts into the press, 
when he would put us two.” I think it is not im- 
possible that Shakespeare may allude to the pirated 
edition in this passage ; for it must be remembered, 
that such a circumstance would be more generally 
known then than at the present day. 

In act i. sc. 4, Dr. Caius says to Mrs. Quickly,— 
“ Ouy ; mette le au mon pocket ; depeche, quickly.” 
Is it unlikely that the conclusion of this sentence is 
a pun on the name of his nurse, or his dry nurse, or 
his cook, or his laundry ? 

When Ford solicits his first interview with Falstaff 
as Brook, or Brome, as the folio editions, and the 
quarto of 1630, spell the assumed name, the modern 
editors tell us in a stage direction, that he comes in 
“ disguised,” to see the emperor, who sits at 101. a 
week, This is a modern interpolation, and I ques- 
tion its correctness. It is, of course, only of import- 
ance as far as regards correct representation on the 
stage. The Host of the Garter was anxious to know 
whether Ford had any “suit against my knight,” 
before he would allow him to have “recourse to him, 
and tell him his name was Prook ; only for a jest.” 
I apprehend that the question in act ii. se. 2, “ Do 
you know Ford ?” was only introduced for the sake 
of stage effect. The management of Covent Garden 
Theatre, in the representation of the play, have 
adopted the same reading. 

Ford’s soliloquy after the termination of this inter- 
view, commences in the following manner:—* What 
a damned epicurean rascal is this! My heart is 
ready to crack with impatience. Who says this is 
improvident jealousy ? My wife hath sent to him, 
the hour is fixed, the match is made. Would any 
man have thought this? See the hell of having a 
fair woman !” So the old edition of 1630 reads ; but 
the modern editors have substituted “false” for 
“faire” in the last sentence, which is certainly a 
change for the worse. Ford means to inveigh against 
the difficulty of keeping a fair wife honest, rather than 
unfold the miseries of possessing a false one. If she 
had been false, every man would “have thought this,” 
and the negative question would not have been ne- 
cessary. 

In act i. se. 4, Falstaff says to his page,—* Hold, 
sirrah, bear you these letters tightly.” In the old 
edition it is rightly. Mrs. Quickly’s word breed-bate 
is breed-debate in the old version, which is certainly 
more readily intelligible. 

Mr. Knight, in his edition of this play, excludes 
the original sketch as an authority for the formation 
of the text of the amended play, but for the sake of 
retaining a pun he adopts the name of Brook from 
the sketch, whereas it is invariably Brome in all edi- 
tions of the second play. The following lines seem 
intended to rhyme :— 

Nay, I'll to him again, in name of Brome; 
He'll tell me all his purpose: Sure he’ll come. 


On this point, Mr. Knight may be right or wrong ; 





ee 


but he certainly errs in his note on an-heires, when 
he brings, as a parallel passage from the sketch, , 
line which is found in another part of the amended 
play. I should like to see both plays—the sketg, 
and the second one—printed in opposite columpg: 
the exact relation between them cannot be seen with. 
out such an arrangement. 


January 8. J. O. HWattiwen, 





MUSIC IN PARIS.—ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 
BY M, DELECLUSE. 


Since the day on which the ‘Creation’ of Haydn was 
first heard in Paris, I do not remember having been 
present at a finer or more imposing musical solemnity, 
than the first performance of the Stabat Mater of 
Rossini. This work was already known to musica] 
amateurs from its partial execution by private sing. 
ers; but however fine it might be, the zeal and talent 
of those who took part in it, when confined in a small 
space, could give littie idea of the grandeur and splen- 
dour of this admirable composition, which demands 
a large and numerous orchestra, powerful choruses, 
and four first-rate singers, with regularly graduated 
voices. ‘The execution of this work was well suited 
to the artists of the Italian Opera, who could not 
better express their gratitude to a composer, who for 
twenty-five years has given them constant opporte- 
nities for displaying their talent. Although the score 
of the work of Rossini will soon be in the hands of 
every artist and amateur, I will give a programme of 
this new chef-d'ccuvre. 

The Stabat Mater is composed of ten pieces, sung 
alternately or in parts, by a first and second soprano, 
a tenor, a bass, and choruses; the whole, except the 
last piece, accompanied by the orchestra. In the intro- 
duction, which begins with the words “Stabat mater,” 
the hearer becomes at once acquainted with all the 
resources of the composer, who elevates the imagi- 
nation at once to the level which he seeks to main- 
tain. This first verse is full of simplicity, grandeur, 
and effect, full of sadness, expressing the sacrifice of 
the Crucifixion, but tempered by the hopes of resur- 
rection and Paradise. Such is the general character 
of the music of the Stabat,—terrestrial gloom con- 
trasted with divine hope. The opening raised an 
approving murmur, that soon broke into applause, 
Its auditors were struck by the largeness of its style, 
to which full justice was done by Grisi, Albertazzi, 
Mario, and Tamburini. 

Mario sang the second verse,“ Cujusanimam gemen- 
tem.” The theme of this cantabile maestoso is oneof 
those simple and pure melodies, such as Rossini alone 
could compose. It is a song which engraves itself # 
well and so strongly on the mind, that it is sufficient 
to hear it once to remember it, and it was sung with 
great purity by Mario, who,—in my opinion,—was 
not applauded as he ought to have been. Perhaps 
it is owing to a slight fault with which I reproach 
the composer, because in the middle of the air the 
whole orchestra strikes up, which causes the voice 
of the singer to be drowned. The third verse, 
“ Quis est homo,” composed as a duet, and sung by 
Mesdames Grisi and Albertazzi, produced a great 
sensation. I shall have occasion to praise Gris 
hereafter, but in this duet praises are most due to 
Albertazzi, who sang the first part so well, that 
it was called for a second time. The three preced- 
ing pieces had shown that the work of Rossini was 
first rate; when Tamburini rose, and began to sing 
the fourth verse, “Pro peccatis,” every one was yet 
more deeply moved. The animated and majestic 
movement of the ritornello, and of the first sen 
tences, excited the public attention to the highest 
degree, and in the middle of the song there is a pas 
sage so fine, so grand, as to excite gencral applause. 
This piece was called for a second time from all 
parts of the house. The last morceau of the first pait 
of this’ musical solemnity, “ Zia mater,” was then 
sung. It is allotted to the bass, (Tamburini,) and 
forms a dialogue with the chorus. ’ 

This piece is remarkably grave, and yet there's 
not a note which docs not flatter the ear. This is 
the great secret of Rossini. However sad or terrible 
may be the sentiments he has to express, he always 
charms, After a pause of half an hour, the eighth 
verse was begun, * Sancta mater, istud agas.” It isa 
quartetto sung by Grisi, Albertazzi, Mario, and Tam- 
burini, With respect to gravity, this portion of the 
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Stabat is the most open to criticism ; not because it 
js not admirably composed, but because the style is a 
little too dramatic. At present, especially when 
compositions of this kind are judged with severity, the 
author might be reproached with having introduced 
into the Stabat,a quartetto which would figure better 
in the ‘Donna del Lago,’ or in ‘ Otello,’ than in a 
sacred composition. But Rossini, in all his works, 
has always laboured like Ariosto, so that his auditors 
might not be ennuied. I confess, that for this, I 
would build altars to him; and certainly it is not 
every one who can compose a Stabat, which lasts an 
hour and a half, and which keeps alive public atten- 
tion the whole time. Albertazzi then sang the verse, 
« Fac ut portem,” for which she was greatly applauded. 
The two last pieces, which have equal merit, and 
which are, in my opinion, composed in a style too 
worldly, form a striking contrast with the grave and 
impetuous mode of the air “ Inflammatus et accensus,” 
which Grisi sang with so much energy and éclat. 
People who are difficult to please, will find much to 
criticise in this air, but we who accept sacred music 
such as has been received from the sixteenth century, 
think this piece very fine. This opinion seems to 
have been unanimous, for during the song, no one 
could restrain his applause. It is in this verse, that 
the composer seems to have placed the whole strength 
of his inspiration. At this point of the sacred drama, 
the auditors feel an indescribable emotion; the au- 
thor of the Stabat here abandons sentiment, and takes 
the style more particularly consecrated to prayer. 
This is the character which he has impressed on the 
two last verses;—the quartetto without accompa- 
niment, “ Quando corpus morietur,” and Amen, which 
ends the Stabat. 

I will again remark on the art with which Rossini 
has arranged the different parts of his composition. 
The air Jnflammatus, so grand and so animated, is 
placed between the air sung by Albertazzi and the 
quartetto without accompaniment. The effect of this 
quartetto was extraordinary. It was admirably sung 
by Grisi, Albertazzi, Mario, and Tamburini, and 
called for a second time. This beautiful compo- 
sition concludes with the Amen. Opinions differ as 
to the merit of this piece, but I confess I think it is 
acrowning glory to the beautiful work just concluded. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Drury Lane.—That dismal detail of domestic 
distresses, ‘The Gamester,’ was enacted here on 
Wednesday, but its only effect was to make people 
uncomfortable ; not, however, for want of effective 


playing, since Macready was the Beverley, and Mrs. | 


Warner his wretched wife ; and if the woman’s grief 
bore too Joud an emphasis it was not less touching : 
Anderson, as Lewson, exhibited unwonted sprightli- 
ness, and threw a gleam of vivacity over the lugu- 
brious pathos ; Phelps did not bring out the subtlety 
and dissimulation of the villain Stukeley with suffi- 
Gent distinctness. 

Covent Garpen.—The revival of the least agree- 
able of Mrs. Inchbald’s comedies, * Maids as they are, 
and Wives as they were,’—albeit Farren is the Lord 
Priory, whose wife, played by the elder sister of Miss 
Helen Faucit, is the pattern card of ‘ wives as they 
were,’ and Mrs. Nisbet is Miss Dorillon, the exemplar 
of* maids as they are,’—cannot claim any great share 
in the attraction which has filled the theatre on the 
“off nights.” This must be attributed to the Panto- 
mime, which is not only acknowledged to be the best 
of the season, but, having been lightened and quick- 
ened, now goes off glibly ; the laughs being heartier 
and more frequent. The popularity of Miss Adelaide 
Kemble “has increased, is increasing, and ought not 
to be diminished ;” therefore the management, wisely 





determined not to allow the charm to lose any of its 
efficacy for lack of novelty, have fixed to-night for 
her appearance in a tragic opera of Mercadante, 
altogether new to this country, Elena Uberti.’ 

Haymarket.—Mr, Stuart and a young débutante, 
Miss Lucy Bennett, essayed the parts of Lord and 
Lady Townley in*The Provoked Husband,’ on Tues- 
day. The gentleman proved himself to be a practised 
and discreet actor, though constrained, mannered, 
and monotonous; and the young lady showed herself 
inexperienced, and deficient in the art of assuming 
the elegance and refinement which, if not intuitive, 
is necessary to be acquired. She has natural vivacity, 
which, coupled with personal requisites, may render 
her an acquisition to the stage, when her powers are 
more matured. Miss Helen Faucit took her farewell 
benefit at this theatre on Thursday, previous to en- 
tering on her engagement at Drery Lane. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Niger Expedition. —The following extract 
from the letter of an officer of Her Majesty’s steam. 
vessel Wilberforce, dated Fernando Po, October 3, 
is copied from the Hampshire Telegraph. 

** The Soudan had turned her head downwards on the 19th 
of September, under charge of Fishbourne, with the greater 
part of the sick of the squadron. It was Captain Trotter's 
intention, at that time, that the Wihex/urce should proceed 
up the Chadda, and the Albert up the Niger; but on the 
following day the number of our officers (originally, as you 
know, very small) being much reduced, it was thought pru- 
dent to send us down to the sea as well. Accordingly on the 
21st we parted company from the A/vert, then under weigh, 
to go upwards, and arrived here four days ago, having been 
unavoidably detained cutting wood on our way. I saw Cap- 
tain Trotter and Captain Bird Allen a few minutes before we 
left, both in perfect health and spirits. We brought down 
as passengers Messrs. Bowden, Harvey, and Collman, all ill 
with fever. Mr. Bowden has had a sharp attack, but is, I 
trust, fairly in the way of recovery. Poor Harvey breathed 
his last two days ago, and we lost Mr. Wakeham on our pas- 
sage down. On our arrival here, we found the Soudan and 
Pluto, and poor Fishbourne laid up with fever, to which, no 
doubt, fatigue and anxiety have mainly conduced. 1 trust, 
however, that as the fever shows some signs of being spent 
on board the Wilberforce, since our exit from the river, his 
may not prove a serious case. ‘The deaths have been alto- 
gether fifteen; five of whom were officers. (This does not 
include the eight deaths on board the Polphin, of which 
the writer knew nothing.) The number of cases by the 
time we left the Alert, had been altogether 85 or 86.” 

Extract of a letter from another officer of Her 
Majesty’s steam-vessel Wilberforce, dated Ascension, 
November 22 :— 

“You will already have heard that it was found necessary 
to send the Soudan to the sea, on the 19th of September, 
with the sick of the expedition. On the 2Ist of September 
Captain Trotter considered the Albert to be still in an effi- 
cient state; having sent the sick away, he was anxious to 
make a further attempt, in hopes of being able to reach 
Rabbah, which, if he succeeds, will enable him (after the 
success we had at Iber and at Iddah) nearly to complete the 
main objects for which we entered the river. Ie jntended 
to come down to the sea in the middle of November, and as 
he has plenty of coals, which he wi!l reserve for the purpose, 








afew days will bring him clear of the river, even from Rab- 
bah. After the Soudan left us, there were so many sick in 
the Wilberforce that we were not able to go up the Chadda, 
as had been previously determined, but- were unfortunately 
obliged to follow the Soudan. On the arrival of the Wilber- 
force at Fernando Po, she (the Soudan) sent in charge of | 





“Lieutenant Strange to endeavour to reach the Albert ; and 


before she left, Mr. Becroft arrived in the Lthiop, and very 
handsomely agreed to go up the river, and offer any assist- 
ance, should Captain Trotter require it. We are getting 
ready to go to the coast according to our orders, but hope 
before we sail to see Captain Trotter here.” | 
extract of a letter from an officer of Her Majesty's 
steam-vessel Albert, dated 
* Wilberforce, off Ascension, Nov. 22. 
“The Albert left the confluence for Rabbah the same day 
we did for Fernando Po. As Mr. Fishbourne took the 
Soudan down the river with forty-six fever patients, Captain 
Bird Allen remained in the A/bert. As soon as we arrived 
at Fernando Po, Captain William Allen despatched the 
Soudan and the Ethiop (Mr. Pecroft) up the river to assist 
the Albert, in case of need. We arrived at Fernando Poon 
the Ist of October, and left the island on the 9th, aecom- 
panied by the Pluto. Mr. Strange took the command of the 
Soudan, because Mr. Fishbourne got the fever and came on 
board the Wilberforce to go to Ascension, but he recovered 
so rapidly that he returned in the Pxto to join the Albert 
on the 21st of October, with Mr. Bowden, who also had been 
taken ill up the river. On the Lith of September it was ar- 
ranged that the Albert and the Sendan should proceed to- 
gether up the Niger, and the Wilveryorce up the Chadda ; 
‘but my thoughts are not your thoughts, nor my ways 
your ways, saith the Lord.’ Sickness and disease came upon 
us like a thunderbolt. This was as unexpected a defeat of 
our plans as it was sudden. The Lord's will be done! In two 
letters which were written by Captain Trotter, on the 20th 
and 21st of September, at the confluence of the Niger and 
Chadda, there are the following passages, which show, that 
notwithstanding the numerous obstacles arising from the 
climate, he had still strong hopes of eventual good resulting , 





from the expedition, and was by no means disposed to omit 
one single chance of success :— 

“*« The new cases that occurevery minute are very perplex- 
ing, but I do not see that it is yet time for the Alert to give 
up the river this year, though lhalf-an-hour more may alter 
the case.’—* I shall certainly, I think, be at Fernando Po by 
the 15th of December. The model farm is going on well, 
and is beautifully situated.’” 


It is probable, as no news of the Albert had reached 
Ascension when the letters from which we have 
given extracts were written, that Captain Trotter has 
been able to persevere in his design of visiting Rabbah 
before leaving the river, It appears from other 
letters that the Wilberforce ca’ 2 down the river in 
charge of Lieutenant Strange, Captain William 
Allen and twenty-six of her hands being ill of the 
fever. She also brought down three invalids from 
the Albert, leaving her with eight or ten on the sick 
list, inclusive of two of her engineers. Captain 
William Allen had quite recovered at the date of 
these letters. 

Don Antonio Galiano, a distinguished literary man, 
to whom we were indebted for the papers on the 
* Literature of Spain during the Nineteenth Century,’ 
published in 1834—one of the most celebrated 
orators in the late Cortes, and a member of the late 
government—has, we observe, so embroiled himself 
with the present ruling powers, that he has found it 
necessary to seek safety in France, His escape is 
described as full of hair-breadth perils. He has been 
residing, says a correspondent of the Times, at Bilboa 
some time before the breaking out of the insurrec- 
tion, and was one of those who had for a long period 
been suspected of taking an active part in the plots 
of the friends of the ex-Regent, which ended in that 
unfortunate attempt. Well knowing that the tem- 
perament of “ Martin’’ is not of a character to be 
easily softened, even by the united charms of poetry 
and declamation, he prepared for flight at the ap- 
proach of Zurbano. He left Bilboa in rather a des- 
titute condition, owing to the haste which he was 
obliged to employ. His entire resources did not 
amount to more than a few reals, His ignorance of 
the Basque idiom rendered his position one of the 
greatest difficulty, as it exposed him every moment 
to the risk of discovery. Yet the Biscayan moun- 
taineers did not on this occasion belie the character 
of which they justly boast: he was received in every 
house, in every peasant’s hut, where he applied for 
hospitality and shelter ; he was succoured and con- 
cealed, and he was faithfully forewarned of the ap- 
proach of danger. During the last two months he 
has been wandering from village to village, and suf- 
fering every privation which one in his very perilous 
condition is liable to endure. He reached the French 
territory on the 2nd instant, in a state of complete 
destitution, and in such a condition as to render it 
difficult for him to be recognized by his friends. 

Protection against Fire-Damp in Coal Mines.—If every 
shaft had a gunbarrel gas pipe (a term of size) fastened to 
the side from the mouth of the pit to the bottom, in which 
a small iron rod was inserted, the rod, fastened to a lever 












































| (like a handspike) at the top, and at the bottom to a per- 
| cussion lock, and a pistol barrel, with a small quantity of 


gunpowder rammed down with tow, dipped in spirits of tur- 
pentine, or naphtha, any one could let go the wire, whose 
gravity alone would discharge the pistol, which would at 
once ignite the “fire damp” and cleanse the pit, so as to 
make it not only perfectly safe for any one to enter with a 
lighted candle, but wholesome for the men to work in. 
Were the same apparatus extended to the different gates, 
banks, or bords and headings of the coal pit, the same 
results would take place. When the men left work some 


| one should be employed to load the pistols, or see that they 
| were fired morning and evening, before the men went into 


the mines. The whole could be done with perfect ease at 
the top of the pit, and carried into every part of the mine, 
if the mine is very extensive, reaching several miles in 
various directions, there must be several stations, several 
levers and pistols, and the levers will have to draw in a 
horizontal position, instead of only letting them go, as at 
the top. By this simple means, at a few pounds expense, 
every mine, whether of coal, iron, or lead, may be rendered 
perfectly wholesome to breathe, and, at the same time no 
accumulation of the deadly carburetted hydrogen gas can 
be found of sufficient force to blow out a rushlight. 
lam, Sir, &e. M. SCALES. 
Old Ford, January 3, 1842. 


Bude Light.—Waterloo Place is now experiment- 
ally lighted from a central Bude light. It strongly 
illuminates the whole area, and throws a shadow 
even as far off as the Reform Club; and yet the light 
itself is, it is said, so regulated, as to subdue, in a 
great degree, its intense power. 

The Soho Patent Candlestick is applicable to every 
description of candleholder, and may be manu- 
factured in any material, and in the very plainest 
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or most ornamental form. It obviates the necessity 
of wasting any part of a candle, by merely turning 
round the nozzle, horizontally—and so gradually 
raising the candle until every particle of tallow is 
consumed. It is greatly preferable to the old- 
fashioned slide, which frequently becomes clogged, 
and in using which the candle is liable to be pushed 
out. Another advantage is the simplicity of the 
action, and the almost impossibility of getting out of 
repair. Besides which, the nozzle is cleaned easily 
and safely by taking out the candle and immersing 
it in a little hot water. The idea, we believe, ori- 
ginated with Mr. Lee Stevens, who is well known to 
the public in connexion with several useful under- 
takings.—Railway Magazine. 

Fossil Infusoria—M. de Humboldt has recently 
presented to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 
the name of M. Ehrenberg, specimens of a peaty ar- 
gillaceous deposit, lying twenty feet below the pave- 
ment of the city of Berlin, and filled with infusoria 
still living. Traces of this subterranean life are ob- 
servable three feet below the bottom of the Spree. 
Since 1836, when M. Ehrenberg first called attention 
to the immense masses of fossil infusoria, or micro- 
scopic animals, in the more recent formations, he has 
had occasion to observe, that the organic forces are 
still so active in the mud of ports and rivers, that at 
Swienemiinde, in the Baltic, for example, where above 
two anda half millions of cubic feet of mud were 
recently removed in one year, one-third of that entire 
mass consisted of microscopic animals. The moors 
of Limburg present accumulations of fossil infu- 
soria twenty-eight feet in thickness, In the peaty 
layer of Berlin, tunnel-shaped deposits of eggs reach, 
in some places, to the depth of sixty feet. ‘There is 
no doubt that they are still alive and capable of in- 
crease. Spontaneous motion may be often observed 
in specimens taken from the greatest depth, though 
less frequently than in those near the surface. M., 
Ehrenberg, in whose hands the microscope has reveal- 
ed such wonders, is about to produce a work on fossil 
infusoria, similar to that which he has already pub- 
lished on the living species of microscopic animals. 

New Pavement.—This is the madness of the day. 
We learn from the French papers, that another 
“new pavement” is being laid down at the entrance 
of the Champs Elysées—square blocks of stone, pre- 
viously steeped in bitumen, which, by entering into 
the pores of the stone, renders it impermeable to the 
wet and frost. While on the subject, we may add, 
that Mr. Lee Stevens has just published a sort of 
summary of results, so far as wood is concerned, 
called Wood Paving in London, which those interested 
may like to consult. 

Manufacture of Rose-water and Altar at Ghazeepore. 
—Ghazeepore seems to have been long famed for its 
attar and rose-water, and having got the name, it has 
done its best to preserve it. The cultivation of the 
rose plant is sufficient to supply the demand, and 
as the average remuneration is not more than enough 
to compensate for the trouble of its culture, no com- 
petition from the adjoining districts has been made. 
Around the station of Ghazeepore there are about 
300 beegahs, or about 150 acres of ground, laid out 
in small detached fields as rose gardens, most care- 
fully protected on all sides by high mud walls and 
prickly-pear fences, to keep out the cattle. These 
lands, which belong to Zemindars, are planted with 
rose trees, and are annually let out at so much per 
heegah for the ground, and so much additional for 
the rose plants—generally five rupees per beegah, 
and twenty-five rupees for the rose trees, of which | 
there are 1,000 in each beegah. The additional ex- 
pense for cultivation would be about 8/8; so that 
for rupees 30/8 you have for the season one beegah 
of 1,000 rose trees. If the season is good, this beegah 
of 1,000 rose trees should yield one lac of roses. 
Purchases for roses are always made at so much per 
lac. The price of course varies according to the | 
year, and will average from 40 to 70 rupees, * * The 
rose trees come into flower at the beginning of March, 
and continue so through April. In the morning 





early the flowers are plucked by numbers of men, 
women, and children, and are conveyed in large hags 
to the several contracting parties for distillation. The | 
cultivators themselves very rarely manufacture. * © | 
The native apparatus for distilling the rose-water is 
of the simplest construction. There is such a variety 
of rose-water manufactured in the bazar, and so | 


much that bears the name, which is nothing more | 
than a mixture of sandal oil, that it is impossible to | 
lay down the plan which is adopted. The best rose- | 
water however in the bazar may be computed as 
bearing the proportion of one thousand roses to a 
seer of water; this perhaps may be considered as 
the best procurable. From one thousand roses most 
generally a seer and a half of rose-water is distilled, 
and perhaps from this even the attar has been re- 
moved. The boiler of the still will hold from eight 
to twelve or sixteen thousand roses. On eight thou- 
sand roses from ten to cleven seers of water will be 
placed, and eight seers of rose-water will be distilled. 
This after distillation is placed in a carboy of glass, 
and is exposed to the sun for several days to become 
puckah ; it is then stopped with cotton, and has a 
covering of moist clay put over it; this becoming 
hard effectually prevents the scent from escaping. 
The price of this will be from twelve to sixteen 
rupees. This is the best that can be procured. ‘To 
procure the attar, the roscsare put into the still, and 
the water passes over gradually as in the rose-water 
process; after the whole has come over, the rose- 
water is placed in a large metal basin, which is 
covered with wetted muslin tied over to prevent 
insects or dust getting into it; this vessel is let into 
the ground about two feet, which has been previously 
wetted with water, and it is allowed to remain quiet 
during the whole night. ‘The attar is always made 
at the beginning of the scason when the nights are 
cool; in the morning early the little film of attar 
which is formed upon the surface of the rose-water 
during the night is removed by means of a feather, 
and it is then carefully placed in a small phial; and 
day after day as the collection is made it is placed 
for a short period in the sun, and after a sufticient 
quantity has been procured it is poured off clear, and 
of the colour of amber, into small phials. Pure attar 
when it has been removed only three or four days 
has a pale greenish hue, by keeping it loses this, and 
in a few weeks’ time it becomes of a pale yellow. * * 
From one lac of roses it is generally calculated that 
180 grains, or one tolak, of attar can be procured ; 
more than this can be obtained if the roses are full 





sized, and the nights cold to allow of the congelation. | 


The attar purchased in the bazar is generally adul- 


terated, mixed with sandal oil or sweet oil; not even | 


the richest native will give the price at which the 


attar that is made is sold ouly to Europeans. * * It 
is usual to calculate 100 bottles of rose-water to one 
lac of roses. The rose-water should always be twice 
distilled ; over ten thousand roses water may be put 
to allow of sixteen or twenty bottles coming out; the 
following day these twenty bottles are placed over 
eight thousand more roses, and about eighteen 
bottles of rose-water are distilled. This may be 
considered the best to be met with. The attar is so 
much lighter than the rose-water, that previous to 
use it is better to expose the rose-water to the sun 
for a few days, to allow of its being well mixed, and 
rose-water that has been kept six months is always 
better than that which has recently been made. * * I 
should consider that the value of the roses sold for 
the manufacture of rose-water may be estimated at 
15,000 rupecs a year, and from this to 20,000, and 
from the usual price asked for the rose-water and for 
which it is sold, I should consider there is a profit of 
40,000 rupees.—Dr. Jackson, Journ. As. Soc. Calcutta. 

Indigo.—It is said to be proved by experiment, 
that the indigo plant ( Polygonum tinctorium) may be 
successfully cultivated in France. M. Jaume sowed 
some of the seed in the beginning of April; at the 
end of July he stripped off the leaves of sixteen of 
the plants, and divided the stalks so stripped into 
144 cuttings, which, being planted, all succeeded, so 
that by this simple mode of culture, he increased his 





plants tenfold. The leaves of the original sixteen 
plants, yielded 1,400 grammes (about 22 grains) of 
indigo. | 
| 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are obliged to R. N. for for- | 
warding the Despatch received from Capt. James Ross, and 
printed by order of the House of Commons, but he will 
find it printed in the Atheneum, verbatim, (No. 726,) 25th 
September last. 





Erratain Gregory's Hymns.—tn the tirst hymn, for ruined : 
lord, read ** ruined low.” In the second hymn, for scattered 
read ** gathered.” In the evening hymn, for ‘those who 
didst,” read ‘thou who didst;” and for “in mighty dusk,” 
read ‘in nightly dusk.” 


—r" ———————— 
Just published, 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Majesty, 
HE RENFREWSHIRE ANNUAL for 1849. 
a Collection of Original Pieces in Prose and Verse, chiefy 
by Native Authors, embellished with Engravings in the first 
style of the Art. Edited by Mrs. MAXWELL, of Bredilang, 
cloth, 5s.; or elegantly bound in morocco, 7s. 6d. 
Paisley : Murray & Stewart ; and Tilt & Bogue, London; ang 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


On the Ist of February, 1842, will be published, price 1s., the 


irst Number of 
HE NORTH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
a Literary and Political Journal, to be continued Monthly. 
Published by Simms & Dinham, Exchange-street, Manchester, 
where all communications for the Editor and Advertisements 
are to be addressed; and Tilt & Bogue, London. 








8, New Burlington-street, Jan. 15, 1842, 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 

1. DE MONTFORT; or, THE OLD ENGLISH NOBLE- 
MAN: a Nove. 3 vols. 

2. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PICARDY 
to LE VELAY. Ry Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Ay. 
thor of * A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c, 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

3. THE MIRZA. By James Monier, Esq., Author of 
* Hajji Baba,’ &c. 3 vols. 

4. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR Dr- 
LUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of * The Thames 
and its Tributaries.’ Xc. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of John 
Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 

5. THE VETERANS OF CILELSEA HOSPITAL. By the 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of * The Subaltern,’ &c. 3 vols, 

6. FERRERS: A ROMANCE OF TIE REIGN OF 
GEORGE Il. By CHARLES OLLIER. 3 vols. 

ALSO, JUST READY: 

1. HENRY DE POMEROY: A Romance. By Mn 
BRAY, Author of *‘ Whitehoods,’ ‘ Trelawney, &c. 3 vols. 

2. KARAH KAPLAN; or, THE KOORDISi CHULEP: 
a ROMANCE of PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. By the Hon, 
CHARLES STUART SAVILE, 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Magestu. 





MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. P 
HWE BLUE BELLES of ENGLAND. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, ; i 
Author of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ * The Vicar of Wrexhill, 
‘One Fante, &e. by ples 

“The powers of mind exhibited by Mrs. Trollope in this novel 
are really extraordinary. Whatever praise may be due to her 
as a novelist, her principal eulogium must always be, that she is 
the greatest teacher who now writes in that most comprehensive 
branch of ethics, the morality of social life. In this character 
she combats—and how beautifully—every fresh tailing and 
fashionable vice that rise so rapidly and spontaneously on the 
hot-bed of our most redundant and artificial state of society. 
We are here presented with a series of rich pictures. of which 
Moliére, if he were now living, would not be ashamed, and 
which we believe that the bent of bis genius would lead him to 
emulate. A more vivid display of realities was never before 
offered to the public.""— Metropolitan. 8 h . 

* ‘The Blue Belles of May Fair is the proper title for this satire 
of the lionizing coteries in the fashionable world. Mrs. Trollope 
confines her cullings to those elevated spots, bordering on the 





cireles of aristocratical exclusiveness, the vanities of which she 
purest attar alone can be obtained, and the purest 


has cleverly ridiculed.""— Spectator. . : 
* [tis a book which is sure to be read extensively, and will 
maintain its place in the libraries for weeks and months to 
come.”’—Obserrer. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents—for 
Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
Edinburgh. 





NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. ae 
ARDNESS; or, THE UNCLE 
“This is a remarkable work. It exhibits knowledge 
and ability enough to set up half a dozen novelists. | The au- 
thor’s knowledge of life is extensive, and easily, quietly, and 
effectively exhibited. His characters are conceived naturally 
and aecclonel truly; nor do we remember any modern novel- 
ist, Marryat excepted, who has displayed more consistency a0 
variety in his persons, or produced his effects with less exagger- 
ation or effort ; whilst, in the nice power of painting men and 
women—of dashing his best characters with weakuesses, a0 
preserving humanity in his worst, as well as in the still nicer 
power of suggesting the true character of his persons to the mind, 
without pointing attention to his own commentary, we think be 
stands alone. His narrative is clear, rapid, and comprehensive; 
his satire pleasant and piquant ; his power of reflection consider 
able ; and, though in his descriptions he sometimes accumulates 
images in vast quantities, yet there is no obscurity, and no heavi- 
ness, even in a sentence of a couple of pages. From internal 
evidence we suspect the writer to be in the army ; he introduces 
a variety of mess-scenes, which are done with the most thorough 
knowledge, and exhibit some of the nicest painting in the book. 
The vulgar military character is also hit off with great power 
and life-like truth.”’— Spectator. 
Saunders & Otley, publishers, Conduit-street. 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6¢. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. f 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery. 
“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap 
eared’ — Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern 
ingattention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed. 
— Dublin University Mag. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements," price 3s. 67. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for 
the use of ‘Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illu» 
trated in it by new Diagrams. 
“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.”"—New Monthly Maz. 
In fe. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. r 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID ; being the 
\ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enunci 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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In 18mo, price 3s. 6d. the 5th edition of 
YRA APOSTOLIC 
From the Brerrish MAGAZINE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 


\REEK POETRY for SCHOOLS, containing 
TF Three Books of the ODYSSEY, Selections from the 
GREEK ANTHOL LOGY, = EXERCISES, in Heroic and 
7 t 4s. 
Blegiac Versification: oti, Marshall & Co. 


“On n the > tat of. of Jat anuary wes patahes. price és. the Sixty- first 


ry , 

HE BRITISH CRI’ T IC ae QUARTERLY 

THEOLOGIC AL. REVIEW. 

Contents: Earliest English Poetry — Faith and Works—De 
clifiord, or the Constant Man—The Age of Unbelief—Sacred 
Hymns from the German—Letter Writing—Bishop Andrews's 
Sermons—Keserve in Comm: aurcoting Religious Knowledge— 
Notices of new Theological W: 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's C here shyard, and Waterloo-place. 


SMITH'S C-ESAR. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
J.C-ESARIS COMMENTARIT de BELLO 
e G ALLICO, wih a Goserephie al Index. 
y PHILIP 1TH, B.A. 
"Joapkinn iach 1& Co. 
Allen’s Eutropius, with a Dictionary. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
LEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Bound, 2s 


A copious Collection of Examples in Algebra, 
gs. bound, 2nd edition. By the Rev. W. FOSTER, A.M. Trin. 
wll. Camb 
" eh cones deserving instruc tor.” *— Literary Gazette. 
“In Algebra, Foster’s Elements is the most compe -ndious.” 
Report of O rford Deocesan Board of Education. 
A Teacher's copy of the Examples, with the An- 
swers, Will be published in a few day 
Simpkin, Marshall ry re ‘o. London. 
Just published, wae Simpkin & Co, price | oe with an Appendix 
Scripture Proper N * 
WIE CL ASSICAL PRON NUNCIATION of 
PROPER NAMES. established by citations from the Greek 
wal atin ~ att, Greek Historians, Geographers, and Scholiasts, 
te, ke. THOMAS SWINBURNE CAKR, Esq., King's 
Coileze Se neal, ‘Landon. a 
Carr's History of Greece. 7s. 6d. 
Roman Antiquities. 6s. Gd. 


Latin Homonyms, 3s. 








3s. cloth. 








RECENT LY PUBL pene 

In | vol. 12mo. elegantly bound in cloth and lettered, price 5s. 

MHE CRITIC IN PARLIAMENT AND IN 
PUBLIC, or Spirit of Parliamentary Debates, and Sketches 
from Courts, Conventions, and Platforms, since 1835. 

The main design of this work is to present what hitherto has 
in no manner been attempted—a graphic description of the 
Debates in Parliament, combined with Selections from the most 
able Orations—forming a concentration of the ~ of Parlia- 
mentary History during the last six eventful year: 

There are also presented—and for the first timé—Sketches 
from the Three celebrated Conventions—the Anti-Slavery, 
Anti-Corn Law, and Chartist. Further there are Picturings 
from Platforms—and of Audiences—religious, philanthropical, 
and political, There are added descriptions of some interestin 
Judicial Proceedings—and a Review of the whole Church an 
State Controversy, as conducted by Dr. Chalmers, Mr. M‘Neile, 
Dr. Wardlaw, 

“One of the ‘cat readable and attractive volumes that has 
appeare: od fur some time.”—Journal of Commerce. 

An able volume.""— Literary Gazette. 

“ Just and impartial.” vectalor. 

“ Admirably written....Sbould find its way into the libraries 
of all."—Month!y er 

Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


fth Edition, 1, post avo 
HE SPEAKING FRENCH "GRAMMAR, 


in Sixty Lessons, with Colloquial Essays, particularly 
adapted to re mgd THE SPEAKING OF FRENCH easy to English 
Persons. B . DOUVILLE, A.M., Professor of the French 
Language, _ *, Rue Neuve de Mont Thabor, Paris. 

‘Ihis work being concluded with a comprehensive Vocabu- 
lary,a Collection of Familiar Phrases, veriane Models of Notes, 
andtwo Tables of the respective Value of the French and Eng- 
lish Coins, will be found the best companion which a tourist 
can possibly have. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’-Hall-Court. 
Paris: A. and W. Galignani & Co.; and the author. 
Seas Of whom may be had, " 
The KEY, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. ; and the IN- 
TRODUCTORY LOOK, post Svo. 3s. 6d. cl. 


ICERO DE OFFICITIS, 
emendavit et adnotatione brevi critica ac philologica in- 
strunit HE NR. ALANCS, A.B. 12mo., price 4s. boards. 

Sed, qr 1oniam in iis libris elaboravi, in quibus penitus 
omnes Pca atque indoctos opinio occupaverit nibil posse 
Criticum hodie habere quod agat, facile sentio opinioni huic sta- 
tim ia limine mibi obviam esse eundum, si modo intra meemet 
vite spatium laboris mei ewstimationem aliquam fieri velim. 
Id vero una ratione posse me assequi mihi persuaded, si ex 
emendationibus meis delectas potiores uno in conspectu hic 
ante o ralos lectoris posuero. 

x % * Afferantque ea ancipitem curam c ogitandi ; 3 
fiti intermissio swepe justique dantur ad studia re -ditus 
Senatus-er-C, Fabricius perfagam Se Ce 
om ibus ipsis certa sic observentor, ut—;"" 18. = bine Fant in 
larcellus, innumerabiles alii;”’ 20. 70., his idem propositum 
fuit, quod rem g gerentibus ;" 28 93., *reverentia adversus opini nes 
et optimi cujusque et reliquorum 3? 29. 101., ** Alterest...-honesto 
mine dignus, alter ne /ibero quidem ;"" 33. 119., ““multo est 
ration’ Cura major adhibenda;"” 36, 13)., *“histrionum nonnulli 

Bestus _ .— non vacant offensione.”” 
* eam si non habebunt, injuste habebuntur ;” 14. 48., 

“oratio ‘supe universam excitat coronam;* 16. 56., “* Quum.. 
delectatio multitudinis non capiatur nisi ad breve exiguumque 
Bar 18, 61., “ nullis usus rebus adversis.’ 

Ill, 6. 28., ‘omnia incommoda stbire....quae polet justitia ;” 
6. 31., “ut Ne.s.-hane ansam habeat ad injuriam ;° 3” 6. 32., “ Nalla 
enim bonis societas cum tyrannis;"" 7. 34., ° negatque uliam pes- 
fem majorem....quam eorum, opinione qui ista distraxerint; 
9. 39., * Quamquam [ambigi} potest id quidem ;"" 12. 51., *vendi- 
torein.... dic: re vitia oportere ; cetera sine indiciis agere ;’ 1s. 
a,” qui non defendit injuriam neque propulsat a quovis, quum 
P otest ;"” 32, 114., “ non.-»-qui periculo mortis defuissent.’ 

iso, in 8vo. price ls. 6d. stitched, 
Conjecture in Frontonem. 


Dublin; William Curry, jun. & Co,; London, Longman & Co. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, Upper Gower-street. 


HERODOTUS. Edited by G. Lone, Esq. A.M. 


Complete, | vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


with 
12mo. 43. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Edited by G. Lone, 


sq. A.M. 12mo. 5s. 


PLATO. Apology of Socrates, and Crito; 
English Notes. Edited by Dr. W. SMITH, 


TACITUS. Agricola,Germania,and Annals, Book I. 


With English Note 28. l2mo. 5s, 


CROMBIE'S ETYMOLOGY 


the English Language. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


and SYNTAX of 


HODGSON’S (Provost of Eton) MYTHOLOGY, 


for Latin Versification. 12mo. 3s. 


SACRED HISTORY, for Latin Versi- 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, from Grrespacu’s Text. 


Feap. 8vo. Gs. 


fication. 


ALLEN’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS, 12mo. 
4s. 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS. 12mo.4s. 
CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EXER- 


CISES, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW LATIN READING BOOK; Short Sen- 
tences, Easy Narrations, and Descriptions, from Casar’s Gallic 


War, in a Systematic Progression; with a DICTIONARY, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


SMITH’S LATIN 


12m0. 5s. 6 

CESAR for Beginners. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 
LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 
CHEAM LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 2s.6d. 
EXTRACTS from C/ESAR’S GALLIC WAR, 


connected by a brief Narrative, in English. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for Beginners: FA- 


MILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS of the LAWS of MOTION and 
— ECHANICS. Feap. 8vo. with 143 Engravings on Wood. 
. 6d, 


EXERCISES for Beginners. 


12mo. 2s. 6d. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 


LOGARITHMS (Tastes of) COMMON and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Feap.8vo. sewed, 3s. 


LOGARITHMS (FOUR FIGURES) and ANTI- 
LOGARITHMS, on a Card. Price 1s. 


BARLOW (P. )—TABLES of the SQUARES, 
CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and Reciprocals 
4 all Numbers, from 1 to 10,000, Re-examined. Royal 
2mo. 


DE MORGAN (Professor) —ARITHMETIC. 
4th Edition, royal 12mo. 4s. 

ALGEBRA. 2nd Edit. royal 12mo. 9s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Royal 12mo. 9s. 


FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC. Royal 


12me. 1s. 6d, 


RITCHIE (Rev. Dr. —PRINCIPLES of GEO- 
METRY, familiarly illustrated and applied. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


REINER (CHAS.) — LESSONS of FORM. 


12mo. 6s. 


LESSONS on in Two 
PARTs:— 
Part I. Tue MastTer’s Manvat. 


II. Tue Scnorar’s Praxis, 


LARDNER (Dr.)—EUCLID, with Commentary, 


and Geometrical Exercises. 6th edit. 8vo. 7s. 


NUMBER, 


12mo. 4s. 6d. 
12mo., 2s. 


A Catalogue of School Books 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, 
On application to the Publishers, 





EDUCATIONAL MODELS, ETC. 
Sold by Taytor & Watton, Upper Gower-street. 


SET OF MECHANICAL POWERS, 
Price 5/. 5s.in a Box. 

A less complete Set, 27. 12s. 6d. in a Box. 

A commoner Set, 1/. 6s. 3d. in a Box. 


ATTWOOD'S MACHINE for EXPLAINING 
the LAWS of FALLING BODIES; with Apparatus for 
illustrating the Theory of the Pendulum. Price of Attwood's 
specaine, 2/. 2s.; additional Apparatus for the Pendulum, 


APY ‘NOMETER for showing the EXPANSION 
of METALS. Price ls. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DIAGRAMS ; ileateating the 
various branches of Natural Philosophy. By F. J. Minasi. 
For the Use of ie searers, Ls pilosophic si Cinenee, and Schools. 
First Series—MECHAN 
To appear in Monthly eakere, each containing three Dia- 
grams, price 3s. No. 1. is now ready. 


GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS to ILLU STRATE 
REINER’S LESSONS on FORM, and other Works on 
Geometry. The Set in a Box, 9s. 


AN INSTRUMENT for TEACHING GEO. 
METRY, convertible into a Theodolite, Spirit Level, Had- 
ley’s Sextant, and Wollastou’s Goniometer. Price 2l.i2s.6d. 


DIAGRAMS in WOOD, to illustrate Dr. Larp- 


ner’s EUCLID. Solid Geometry, Beok I. The Set of 
Nine in a Box. Price 7s. 64. 


DRAWING MODELS, consisting of Forms for 
construc ting various Buildings, Gateways, Castles, Bridges, 
‘The Buildings will be found suffici iently large to be 
decwe from by a numerous class at the same time. Ina 
pox. -_ a small Treatise on Drawing and Fosspoctive. 
rice 2¢, 10s, 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 
A Qu +. Copybook of 24 le — . common paper, 6d. 
itto r of superior tality, ls. 3d, 
Pence ils, ‘with very thie | lead. BB. po. rer half. + 
Di ls. 6d. per ‘half dozen. 
Drawing C halk, 9d. bo » ae stic hy 3. a Box. 
Port-crayons for holding the chalk, 4d. each. 


Comttsrs COURSE of the FRENCH 


LANGUAGE 
By P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French, University College, London. 


1. FRENCH GRAMMAR. New edition, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bound. A KEY toditto, 3s. 6d. 

“All the rules we find arranged in this Grammar with the 
utmost simplicity and perspicuity, none occupying more than 
two lines, and arranged in so convenient a manner as to render 
references very easy. At the same time every rule is illustrated 
by a number of plain PRACTICAL sentences, such as are wanted 
in the common intercourse of life, and are made familiar by ex- 
ercises of a similar kind.”"— Monthly Review. 


2. LE TRADUCTEUR: Historical, Dramatic, 
and Miscellaneous Selections from the best French Writers, 
New edition, l2mo, 5s. 6d. bound, 

“ The author has been pmer to select such pieces only as are 
instructive and me er | and may be placed without reserve 
in the hands of youth of both sexes,—to embrace every possible 
variety in word, phrase, or sentence, and to afford a ready ex- 
emplification of the rules of grammar, by appropriate remarks, 
and numerous notes on those peculiarities which form the most 
difficult parts of the French language.’’— Gentleman's Mag. 


3. PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la 
FRANCE, Selections from the best Authors: a Sequel to‘ Le 
‘Traducteur.’ 12mo. 6s. bound, 


4. DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES, or, 


Aovepdix to the French Grammar. A new edition, 12mo. 4s, 
Ul 


A Cc atalogue of School Books may be had gratis, 
on application to the Publishers. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH WORKS, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6¢. bound, 
L= AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par 
M FENEL ON. New edition, with the Signification of 
the oe difficult W ords in English at the bottom of each Page. 
Par N. WANOSTROCHT, L.L.D. 
London: printed for the ’Proprietors: of whom may be had, 
also by N. Wanostrocht, 
Recueil Choisi, 3s.; Sequel, 4s. ; Grammar of fhe 
French Language, 4s.; Key, by Ventouill: nc, 3s. 
cabulary, 3s.; La Litargie de I’ Esli ise Anglic ig 
Pompilius, 4s. 5 Pie ierre le Grand, 5s. ; Livre des Enfans, ‘oe. 
ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, 
WITIL, ») o~'p ach NOTES BY DR. BOSWORTH, 
ion, 12mo. 4s. cloth lettered, 
HE GRE EK G RAMMAR, as used at the Col- 
lege of Eton; with the Quen/ity of the Doubtful Penulti- 
mate Vowels, on which the nctce ciation depends, both in Latin 
and Greek; and Notes in Engliss § incorporating the Improve- 
ments of the Port-Royal, Matthia, and others, with the justly- 
esteemed and well-estab ed 
By the Rev. J. BOSWORTH, L.L D. F.R.S. &e. 
Loudon : payer ig Marshall & Co. 
Of whom may be » by | the same Author, 
1. Introduction to Latin Construing. 2s. 6d. bd. 


2. Latin Construing ; or, Progressive Lessons from 
Classical Authors. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 


FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
A Number every Saturday, price 2 
Numeers One and Two are again reprinted, ‘one can now be 
ad of every Bookseller. 
Number THRee will be ready on Saturday the 15th, a supply 
to meet all demands having been receive 
]* consequence of the unprecedented demand for 
hi 8 
this cheap 49 ALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS 
Booksellers in Town and Country are particularly requested to 
send their orders for T ONE, 


AR 
which will contain Pour Weekly Numbers, in a Stitched Cover, 
price Ninepence, and be ready for delivery, with Numper Four, 
on Saturday, the 22nd instant, 
65, Paternoster-row, 
0th January 1342, 
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n demy 8vo. price &s. 6d. ¢ 7 
Tix NEGRO LAND of ‘the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED ; or, an Inquiry into the 
ARLY History gS }HOGRAPHY of CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Finntccced by a Ma 
By WILLTAME DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his last 
Anniversary Address, in noticing this publication, observes, that 
* Mr. Couley patiently deduces bis inierences from internal evi- 
dence, according to the str mes. of logic. * He styles this 
work a“ well-timed Essay. " Thes é e Géographie of Paris 
have pronounced it “ Un travail ¢ onseiencieux, et quidemandait 
de grandes connaissances acquises. 

“A very learned and interesting inquiry into the early history 
and geography of Central Africa, correcting many previous mis- 
takes ° Geographers, and supplying some deticiencies of know- 
ledge.” —Gentleman's Magazine, 

“ We cannot recollect to have read, upon any subject, a more 
ingenious, learned, or conclusive argument.” ‘— Examiner. 

London: published by John Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square. 


LATIN PRAYER-BOOK, 
This day is published, in royal 42mo. price 4s. bound, 
ITURGIA,; seu Liber Precum Communium, 
‘Administratio Cane Dominic, et Catechismus in Fecle- 
sid Anglicand receptus: itemque Psalmi Davidis, et Articuli 
Religionis. Editio Octava. ‘ 
Londini: Longman & Suc. ; Whittaker & Soc.; ct Simpkin & 
Soc.—Of whom may be had, 
‘The same in French, 4s. bound. 


watts ‘s “SCRIPTU RE HISTORY—NEW eof ION. 
ay is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. hound 
SHOR’ . VIEW of the whole SCRIPTURE 
HISTORY: with a Cunepeation of the Jewish Affairs, 
from the Old Testament to the ‘lime of Christ; and an Account 
of the chief Prophecies that relate to Lim. With Remarks on 
the History and the Religion of the Patriarchs, Jews, and Chris- 
tians,—and on the Laws, Government, Sects, Customs, and Writ- 
ings of the Jews; with Figures relating to their Camp, ‘Taber- 
nacle,and Worship. By |. WATTS, D.D. New edition, care- 
fully revised and correcte 
London: Longman & Co. 3 J. M. Richardson; Rivingtons; 
unten & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Duncan & Co. ; Simpkin & 
; Souter & Co. ; Harvey = = we ; Houlston & Co.; and E. 2. 
Williams. Oxford ; J. H. Park 


niall SCHOOL AT LASSES. 
OWER’S MINOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, containing Twenty-one Maps, frem the 
latest and best Authorities. Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound. 
With a copious consulting Index 
DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, containing Thirty-six Maps and a copious con- 
sulting Index. Price 12s. coloured, half-bound, 
DOWER’'S SHORT ATLAS, cont: aining T welve 
Maps, for the use of Younger Pupils, with a copious cousulting 
ndex. Price 5s. coloured, and 4s. 7 “a 
*«* Each of these Atlasses cor one-third. more Maps 
each Map containing much more information than is to be found 
in any others at the same price 
London: W. 35. Orr & Co., ‘Amen-coraer, Paternoster-row. 

















WORKS BY ene . & T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
| for Longman, Brown & Co. ? 
"EMILE GRE 13 KK TESPAMENT: with copious 
English Notes, Critical, Philolozic al, and Explanatory. 
4th edit. revised, in two close sly printed volumes, 8vo. with Map 
of Palestine, price 2. cloth, lettered, 
College and School Greek Testament: with Eng- 
lish Notes. e- gun. with Additions and Map of Palestine, 
lao. 10s. 6d. cloth 


The History of the Peloponnesian War. By 
Thucydides. 3 vols. Svo. 2. oy. 





Just published, in 8vo0. =. a se. -atles of coloured Plates, cloth, 


7 
COMP LETE, "? i ACT ICAL TREATISE 
on the immediate and remote Consequences of SYPIILLIS 
and certain Affections of the Uterus. By WILLIAM AC ron, 
Surgeon. 

“This work is one of the most complete systems on these 
diseases in all their forms and consequences that we are ac- 
quainted with. His descriptions of the disease in the female are 
peculiarly valuable."— Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 

* A work which will probably be more useful the 
M. Kéeord or any ether English writer."— Medical 

“The plates are extremely en executed, anc 
the value of the work."—Dr. Forbes’s Quart teview 

flenry Renshaw. 356, Stra 


RITING and ARI T HMETIC. 


Whitiaker & er Ave Maria-lane. 


VMIOMSON’S F IRST “BOOK of ART’ Ti ME- 
TIC; or, Arithmetic Made Easy for Children. © ont aining 
above Hine hundred examples in the fundamental rules, the 
rule of three, practice, a variety of miscellancous questions, Xe. 
The 4th edition, enlarged and i improved, price ls. td. 


A KEY tothe SAME. Price 1s. 


3. 
INNO@GK’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES of 
MONEY, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES; with questions 
for examination, notes, Kc. A new edition, carefully revised, 
Ismo, price 6d. 


3. 
INNOCK’S FIRST CYPITERING BOOK; 


containing easy exercises in the first rules of arithmetic. 
4to. price ls. 


PINNOCK’S SECON YD 
CYPHERING BOOKS ; « 
fur the more advanced rules. 


n Shose by 


al ‘nash to 





and THIRD 
~alculated to qualify the student 
dito. hali-bound, price 3s. each. 


KEY to the TH R EE CYPITERING 
oie in which are given six answers to each sum, 
lzimo., price 2s, 6d, 


6. 
YRE'S YOUNG LADY'S PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETIC; is such rules onl pssen- 
tial to female education. Price 2 ee 


HITTAKER’'S IMPROVED EDITIONS 

of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS :—Arithmetic—Alg: bra 

Caste. = Jraieumetry— Astronomy. in which the elements 
xplained in simple lan 

and answer, Ismo. price 9d, each sewed. a 





BRASSE’S GREEK GRADUS, 
REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
This day is published, 2nd edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth, 


GREEK GRADUS; or, a Greek, Latin, and 
English Prosodial Lexicon: containing the Latin and 
English Interpretations of all W ords which occur in the Greek 
Poets, with the Tiieassk ofthe Syllables verified by Authorities. 
By the late Dr. BRA De With Synopsis of vane Metres, by 
br. MAJOR, 2nd edit. y the Rev. F. E. J. VALPY, M.A. 
vondon : t ongman, Brown. i Co. 





This day is published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. containing nearly 
,000 pages, price 21s. cloth lettered, 
7 

LEXICON ‘OF THE GREEK LAN- 

GUAGE; containing a Greek-English Lexicon, combin- 

ing the advantages of an Aly are cal and Derivative Arrange- 

ment; and a jree ,icon, more copious than any 

that has ever appe: ared. By the ev. Dr. GILES, late Fellow 
Cc. CLC. Oxor 

Boe coy companion to ‘Riddle’s Latin Die tionary,’ con- 

ning all the information necessary to a student.”’"—Atheneum, 


London: Longmen, Brown & Co. 
Lk; XERCISE and SPELLING BOOKS. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
1. 
err CHILD'S FIRST BOOK; or, 
an Easy Key to R ; consisting of Monosyllables 
only. arranyzed in suc bbe to give the correct Sounds of the 
Vowels in their varic atious: thus laying the foundation 
for Spelling and Re ‘ane gon un ne rring principles. Price ad. 
INNOCK’S ME NTO RIAN PRIMER; or, 
Piunock's Second Look for Children at an Early Age; in 
which consicdk meg tg paius have been taken to adapt it to their 
capacities. Price 6 


INNOCK’'S 


BOOK, on Fd P ane 





3. 
CHILD'S FIRST MEANING 
tirely new :—Containing: Ist, Words 
of One Syllable n “yh ot which are well E\plained Ly 
Words of One Sy! able also; and, tnd, Words of One Syllable, 
which are ou lie iently e eehiiece by easy Words of ‘I'wo Syila- 
bles. Price ls 


INNOCK'S rinst’ SPELLING BOOK for 

containing a Selection of Spelling Lessons 

¢ gra ation; intended as an In- 

r As suncan’s English Expositor, Ismo, 
Price ls. “bound. 


Pas. aie ATORY ENGLISII 
FALSE 


SPELLING BOOK. mo. price ls, 6d. bound. 

proc’ X ERCISES IN 
SPELLING; et a variety of Lessons, in Prose 

and Verse, selected from the best authors, to be corrected by 


the pupil. Ismio. price Is. 6d. | 
7. 
BE ASLEY’S DICTATION EXERCISES, 
with suitable Orthozrayhical In struc tions. A new edition, 
cloth lettered. 


Dp NC ANS ENGL isH EXPOSITOR; or, a 
anatery Spelling Book. Containing an alpha- 
useful, proper, and appropriate 
, divided into syllables, properly 
7 th edition, 12mo. price Is, 6d, bd. 


corrected and enlarged. Ismo. _ wees: 2. 


. : of the ine 
words in she is Language 
accented and explained. 


yy arti AKER'S IM PROVED EDITIONS 
OF P ———, 7 ti gE sical Bio 
iphy—Chronvlogy— c= a 


ography—English 
lis 1. a 
t 


s—Intellectual Phi- 
ural?’ hilosophy—Natural 
-Poetry—Khetoric—Trade 
and © ommerce— - iv . 
*,* The privcip vari ous subjects are developed in 
the soundest and clearest manner question and an- 
li ee oat rome “re sy to ty c apabilitics of the young. 
PEs CHL and I'T. AL L. AN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER with her 
DAUGHTER, and some other PERSONS ; or. Dialogues 
campo sed Bag Madame Campan’s Establishment, near Paris. 
or the Use of Puglish Young Ladies. French and 
m, With a Voe abulary, price 3s. 6d. bound. 
‘The SAME Wo R K, in E NGL ISH and ITALIAN. Price 4s. 


i IT ALIE ;  heing - Abridgment, i in French, of 
44 H lam eStacl’s ‘Corinne ;° containing a Desc ription 
of the Antiquities kiome, an 
Vesuvius, Xe. 5 4 t Diels 
Literature of the liabans. 





Account of Naples, Pompeii, 
sation i Manners, Customs, and 
. 6d. cloth lettered. 


ZLISABETTA, ossia “ali ESILTIATI NELLA 

SIBERIA. Tratotta dal FRANCESE DI MADAMA 

de TIN de M.SANTAGNELLO, A new edition, in Ismo. 
price 4s. 


OVE LL [ 
SOAVI 
si SOLO ace i 
aggiuuto alle in fomn0.. price 4s. 


FP AMILTON'S S FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY 
pointing ow the difference of idiom between the F re ak 
and English - st $s, on a variety of subjects, and forming a 
collection, net ri “ of the familiar, kut also of the more tech- 
nical phrases o { ‘the two] inguxczes; the whole founded upon the 
best authorities. In l«mo. price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


6. 
G {ROS THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, With nu- 
microus instrue tiv e kaercises, founded on twe nty years’ expe- 
oo nee in te > Freneh L mnguage. ip 12mo, price 5s, 
ALY to ‘the i tN KCISES, , Free 3s. 


] EAUMONTS MAGAZIN DES ENFANS; 

oa. Dix alog ues entre une Sage Gouv ernante, et ses Eleves. 
Dans lesquels on donne un abrégé de Histoire S: acrée, de la 
Fable, de Ja Geographie, Kc. A new edition, price 5s. 


\ HITT AK ER’'S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
f PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS :—French Grammar— 
German Grammar—lvalian ee y 8 me Grammar; in 
nic. e principles of the anguages are de 
mode, In 18mo. price 9d, each sewed. i noes 


In 12mo. 


sO. R ALI DI FRANCESCO 
+, diligentemente corretta, in cui 
e che contiene un Vocabolario 





BIGLAND’S LETTERS ON HISTORY, 
This day is published, sev = EDITION, in 12mo, 75, in 


N the STUDY A. U 1SE of ANCIENT ang 
MODERN HISTORY; containing Observations and 
Reflections on the Causes and Consequences of those events 
which have produced conspicuous Changes in the aspect of the 
World and the general State of Haman Y By JOHN 
BIGLAND, Author of ‘ Letters on Europe,’ 
London: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Cas + Whittaker & 
Co. ; T. Tegg; Duncan & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Cowie & Co,; 
Houlston & Co. ; Souter & Co. ; C. Dolman ; and J. Snow, 


ee s 





HISTORY OF a 
WENTY-SECOND EDITIO 
is day is P vublished, in I8mo. 2s. 6d. ‘halt. bound. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. On a Plan recom. 
mended by the Earl of Chesterfield. By the Rev. W. COOPER, 
22nd edition, considerably improved. 
London: Longman & Co.; Rivingtons ; Harvey & Co; 
Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker &'Co. ; Sherwood and Co. ; Simp: 
kin & Co.; J. Harris ; Souter & Co. ; and Houlston & Co, 





This day is published, 2nd edition, price 12s. bou nd, 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LAT.-ENG: and 

ENG-LAT. DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. FP. RIDDLE, 
M A. ‘The Lat.-Eng. 7s.; and Eng.-Lat. 5s. 6d. se parately,— 


“The Rev. J. E. Riddle’s Complete Latin-English 
and English-Latin Pentionere. In 1 very thick vol. 8vo, price 
3is. 6d. in cloth, be Lat.-Eng. 2ls.; and Eng.-Lat. 1s, 6d, 
separate y 
‘The best of its kind in our language, and we rejoice to bear 
that in our principal schools it is last superseding «ll others.— 
‘The Abridgment is a careful condensation of the original.” 
Atheneum, 

London: Longman, Brown & Co, 


TI nis day i is published, new edition, 12mo. 58, bound, 
HE CLASS-BOOK ; or, 365 Reading Lessons 
for Schools of either Sent 3 every Lesson having a clearly 
detined object. and teaching some principle of scieuce or mo. 
rality, or nome truth. By the Rev, D. BLAIR. 
Also, by the same Author, new edition, 12mo. 2s. bound, 
Reading Exercises, for Schools ; beinga Sequel to 
Mavor's Spelling, and an Introduction to "the C lass-book. 
ondon: Longman, Brown & Co. 


w ORDS DERIVED FROM THE ~ LATIN 
AND GREEK. 
This day is published, in l8mo. price 2s. 6d. me lettered, a 
new edition, greatly MANU od, of 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL: being an 
Baywaionie al and Exploostery Vocabulary of Words de. 
sed, from the Greek, bl . LL.D, 
Ly the same Author, new edition, p rie e 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
A Sequel to the above: being a Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin ; with amusing Illustrations. 
_ London: Longman, Brown & Co. 


E Lisi 





ay, new edition, in 12mo. price 2s. 6. 
OF: MC AL CHRONOLOGY of AN CIENT 
and ENGLISH HISTORY; with Explanatory Notes. By 
the late Dé. VALVY. New edit. brought down to the accession 
of Victoria 
P _ Also, i in 18mo. new edit. with 17 plates, 5s. 6d. bound. 
The New Pantheon ; or, an Introduction to the 
Mythology of the Ancients. By W. J. Hort, Author of an 
‘Introduction to Chronology and Ancient History.’ New edit, 
with the Oriental and Northern Mythology. 
sondon; Longman, Brown and Co. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. 3rd edit. ae ‘orrections and 
mprovements, price 8s. Gd. t 
HE ANABASIS of XEN OPHON. 
With English Explanatory Notes and eipateetions 1s $ 
Tdi ae ge Indexes, cxamination Questions, &c. | 
BELPOUK, M.A, Oxon. P.R.A.S. L.L.D., &e. 
Also, uniform with the above » price 9s. 6d, 
The Cyropedia. By E. TH. Barker. 


London: Li ongman, Brown & Co. 





i post 8vo. 24s. cloth, lettered, 
+t RIPIDES ; Alcestis, Hecuba, Medea, Orestes, 
Pheenisse. From the Text, and with a Translation of 
the Notes, &c. of Porson; Critical and Explanatory Remarks, 
| and my we Illustrations and Idlewe from Matthie, 


his day is published, 1 vol. 


es. Viger. and a Synopsis of Metrical Systems. by 
Dr. “MAJOR. ine. aa Waster of King’s Colleze School, London. 
The PLAYS may be had, separately, 5s. each, 
London: Longman, Brown 
published, 2 vols. post sv s. cloth, lettered, 
‘0 Pil OCLES, complete; from the Text of 
i= brunck, &e.: with Explanatory Eng stish Notes, &c. _™ 
Dr. BRASSE, Mr. BURGES, and the Rev. F. E. J. VALPY 
‘The PLAYS are sold separately, price 5s. each. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co. 
: Of whom may be had, 
Brasse’s Greek Gradus. New edit. 8yo. 15s. 
Major's Guide to the Greek ' Tragedians. 7s. Od, 


“SELECTION OF VALPY ‘s GREEK AND ‘LATIN 

WORKS. 

s day are published, new editions of 
NREE kK GRAMMAR. 8vo. 6s. Gd. bds.; 
7s. 6d. bound. 

Greek Delectus. 12mo., 4s. cl.—Key, 2s. 6d. 
Second Greek Delectus. 8vo. 9s. Gd. bd. 
Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s, Gd. cl. 
Latin Delectus, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Key, 3s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co. 

*,* A complete Catalogt Mr. Valpy’s Publication: 
containing also a Classified ‘List of above 200 School Books, wil 
be an free, by 7, post, to any person applying to Messrs. Long- 
man é “te: for it by letter (post paid. 

his day is published, new edit lamo. price 2s. 6d. cl 
ib T RODE CTORY LATIN EXER CISES ‘to 
those of Clarke, Ellis Turner, and others; designed for the 
Younger Classes. By N . HOWAR 
By the same aes new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Latin Exercises Extended.—Key, 2s. 6d. 


Greek Exercises. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Key, 2s. 6d. 
Greck Vocabulary. 12mo. 3s. 
London ; Longman, Brown & Co, 
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THE ATHENEZUM 








On the Firs of Fesrvuary, 1842, will be published, 


THE 


EDITED BY CHARLES 


Tue ‘Pictorial Edition of Shakspere,’ by the same Editor, is now completed, j 
as far as regards the publication of the uxdoubled works of the Poet. 
s two volumes of Comeptes, two of IL1stornies, two of TraGEpteEs, and 
The two doubtful Plays, and the Analysis of the ascribed Plays, 
with a full Index or Indexes, will form the Seventh Volume. 

In the original announcement of the ‘ Pictorial Shakspere’ a Lire oF THE 
Port was necessarily proposed ; but the materials which the Editor has col- 
lected require an extension of his plan ; and he contemplates such a Biography, 
(scanty as_the personal authorities may be,) as may regard Shakspere in con- 
nexion with his Age, its Literature, its Politics, its Religion. 
greater portion of an Eighth or Introductory Volume: with a brief History or 
(Opinion on Shakspere’s writings,—during the course of two centuries and a half, 
in our own country, in France, and more especially in Germany. 

It is intended to commence the publication in February, 1842, of a new 
edition of ‘The Works of Shakspere, edited by Charles Knight.’ 
not be a * Pictorial Edition,” in the former sense of the term ; although those 
wood Engravings will be introduced which really illustrate the author better 
The Works will be handsomely printed in demy 
octavo, and the Life and other Introductory matter, will form part of this 


compri: 
the Poems. 


than any verbal explanations. 


edition. 


In entering upon this undertaking the Editor relies upon the same support 
which he has already so abundantly received, for the production of an edition 
ina form more convenient to the student and general reader, though less attrac- 
t is his intention to make the Linrary Epirion 
as complete and as correct, in a literary point of view, as his most assiduous care 
In the “ Pictorial Edition,” the text was subjected to a more careful 
collation, net only with reference to verbal accuracy, but in the important matter 
of yersification, than had been attempted for many years. 
detection of typographical errers was this careful collation with the original 
copies undertaken, but the corruptions of the text, preduced by a long course 
of unserupulous changes, called corrections, were in this way searchingly ex- 


tive as an embellished book. 


will allow. 


auined, and in most cases set aside. 


Since the publication of the posthumous edition of Malone, by Boswell, in 
1821, there had been no attempt to produce a new critical edition, which should 





ULES for 
, c eyed in ANG 
HERMAN HET Tv 


ASCERTAINING the SENSE 
INT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. By 
SINE R, Author of * Objections to Bishop 
Maddleton’s Doctrine of the Greek Article,’ and * An Inquiry 
respecting the Punctuation of Ancieat Greek.’ Price 3s. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


“his day is published, 12mo. price 4s. 


1 ° 
THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of 


MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR system ty ar- | 


naged, and containing much additional Matter, with copious 
Exercises and Directions for Parsing. 
By CHARLOTTE_KENNION, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’-bhall-court. 
Speedily will be published, by the same Author, 
Modern Geography. 2nd edition. 


LLEN and CO! 3S E 


and CORNWELL’S ENGLISII 

GRAMMAR, with COPIOUS EXERCISES, and a com- 
plete systern of the DERIVATION of Words, comprising Anzlo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists. which explain the E FY MOLOGY 
of above 7,000 English Words. Second Edition. Price 1s, 9d. 


cloth; 2s. bound 
é Simpkin & Marshall. 

“This intelligible and very useful work realizes more of our 
conceptions of a good school gram:mar than any other we know.” 
~Genileman’s Magazine. 

Awork which will eventually be used in all schools in which 
the Foglish language is taught in a sound and philosophical 
manner.” — Lelectic Review. 
= on em 


KEATS'S POEMS—NEW EDITION. 
In1 vol. feap. 8vo. with a Portrait from a Drawing by Hilton, 


r price Ss. cloth, a 
iE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
KEATS. P 

“Kents was no donbt a poet of very uncommon promise. He 
hedall the wealth of genius within him, but he had not learned, 
lore he was killed by criticism, the received, and therefore 
the best, manner of producing it for the eye ofthe world, Had 
be lived lonver, the strength and richness which break con- 
tintaliy through the affected style of * Endymion’ and * Lamia, 
and his other poems, must have formed themselves into some 
hoble monuments of his powers. As it ix, there is not a poet 
living who could surpass the material of * Endymion,” a poem, 
hr & its faults far more full of beauties.""—Will.s's * Penciliings 
y Fay.’ 

*s* There is a Cheap Edition published in Smith's Standard 
Litrary, large 8vo. double columns, without the portrait, 2s. 

London; William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 








VOL. I. price 10s. of 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 





It now 


This will form the 


This will 


edition. 


ready kindness. 


much to correct. 


And not only for the 
Pounps ; the LIFE, &c., 





WORKS OF SHAKSPERE,; 


KNIGHT. 


sedulously examine the ancient texts, instead of revelling in conjectural emenda- 
tion—should avail itself of any improved facilities for illustrating the author— 
exhibit something of what had been done to that end in foreign countries—and, 
aboye all, casting aside the ignorant spirit of all that species of commentary 
which sought more to show the cleverness of a depreciating criticism than the 
confiding humility of a reverential love, should represent the altered spirit of our 
literary tastes during the last quarter of a century. 

To carry forward his labours in the same spirit, aiming also at the attainment 
of the utmost accuracy, will be the great object of the new edition. 
upon doubtful texts, the principle which has already been the Editor's guide, 
will be steadily kept in view. 
the FounpaTION of the text ; to resort to the quartos whenever that edition was 
evidently incorrect, or gave a doubtful sense ; if the quartos did not solve the 
difficulty, to adopt what was thought the best of the conjectural emendations of 
Shakspere’s editors, English and Foreign. 
making one edition the foundation of a text, and servilely adhering to that 


In deciding 


That principle has been to make the folio of 1623 


There is a wide difference between 


With this view, it is the Editor’s intention to collate the matchless collections 
of Shakspere’s plays in the Britist Museum and the Bopteran Liprary. 
The necessary facilities for so doing have been extended to him with the most 
Ilaving made the folio of 1623 the foundation of his edition, it is 
now his duty to spare no care that may correct any mistakes into which his con- 
fidence in that edition may have led him. 


He believes that he will not have 


The work will be comprised in twelve volumes ; but the circumstance that 
the greater portion of editorial labour has been accomplished, and that the 
heavy cost of illustrative engravings has already been incurred, will enable it to 
be sold at a comparatively low price, namely the WORKS, 10 volumes, Five 
2 volumes, ONE Pounp. 

It is intended to publish a list of those supporters of the undertaking who 
will have the kindness to give in their names to their respective booksellers, 
either in town or country ; and the number printed will in some measure be 
regulated by the number of those who thus intimate their intentions before the 
appearance of the fifth volume. 


Lonnon: CHARLES KNIGHT & CO., Lupeate Srreer. 





S In one vol. 8vo., price Hs. ° 
N TLSTORICAL VIEW OF TIE 
OF MARITIME COMMERCE, 
By JAMES REDDIE, Lsq., Advocate, 
Author of the * Inquiries, Elementary and Historical, into the 
Science of Law.’ 
Wm. Blackwood & Co. London and Edinburgh. 


LAW 


paen and BRASS PORTABLE and HOUSE 
. BEDS TEAD?.—LYON, HOTSON & Co. Bedding Ware- 
housemen, 293, zv4, and 295, High Hoiborn. have always on hand, 
complete with bedding of every description, a large and varied 
assortment of the IMPROVED IRON and BRASS HOUSE and 
POLDING BEDsT D y »rovel shape and pattern, 
which they are sel reduction from the usual 
trade charges 3 $s given for union houses, hospitals, 
y large establishment requiring low-priced bed- 
ad 1 bedding.—Nos. 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 
~ " ° . 

ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable pills 

4 are made from a recipe of the celebrated “ OLD PARR,” 
who by the of the herbs from which they are prepared, 
attained the ulous age of 152 years. Only ashort space of 
time has elapsed since the discovery of the document which 
contains the recipe for preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony to its 
wonderful pealing effects. it would be impossible to bring all 
the cases of cure before the public, but those who desire further 
information are directed to enquire for the Life and Times of 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of proionzing life, 32 pages. with engravings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the sale of the medicine. | cont eng 
Purchasers may be sure they bave the genuine medicine if 
they find the words PARR’s LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp in white letters on a red ground. Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
printed as W hoicsale Agent on the directions which are wrapped 
round every box. 

Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. each. 
x rE AY" = 

P ALMER’S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 
‘Taese Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. A large assortment, 
with every size Cand!e, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street, 
oxuetiy opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common cil, and old Lamps altered to the 


solar principle. finest Sperm Oil, ss, per gallon; second ditto, 
8s. éd.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d, ; prepared Solar Oil, 3¢. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London, 





N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Public, that they are enabled to supply the best super- 
fine LETTER PAPER, stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 


at 32s.: beautifully finished in silver or gold, 55s.; supertine 


note paper, at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45s. per ream each, without 


any extra charge for the die. Wafers ma 
from the same die, in either plain or assorte 
gold, at ls. per hundred, or 8s. per th uy 
engraved on name plate, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d., and 100 
cards, 2s. 6 Messrs. B. have also a large stock of wedding 
notes, envelopes, &c. ‘Their articles adapted for presents con- 
sist of bibles and prayer books richly gilt, envelope cases, writ- 
ing cases, inkstands of every description, splendid toilet bottles, 
match glasses, almanacks, pocket-books, &c. Specimens of en- 
ravings may be seen at their warehouse, 122, Bishopsgate-street 
Jithin, or sent on application any distance, free of expense. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper olflice, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attem sod. May * had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 diflerent sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned fur immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL has acquired 
» celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and fecun- 
dity in nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair. ts 
regenerative powers, in particular, are constantly shown, by 
inducing a fresh growth of Hair, where Baldness has been su 
sed to have taken up its barren reign. It imparts an ad- 
ditional vigour to the roots of the hair, together with a glossy 
brightness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For inducing an ac- 
celerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the MACASSAR is un~ 
failing in its stimulative operation. In reference even to tbe 
Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is found attended with 
the happiest effects. Mild, invigorating, stimulative, and puri- 
fying, it dispels seurf or dandrif, and renders supererogatory the 
use of the fine comb. 


also be stamped 
colours, silver, or 
. fanhi ly 

















Caution.—On purchasing, be particular to ask for “ROW- 
LAND’'S MACASSAR OIL.” é 

The lowest price is 3s. 6d., the next 7s., or Family Bottles 
(containing four small) at 10s, 6¢., and double that size, 21s, 
per 


ee 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 15, 1842, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








“MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 


Preparing for Publication, uniformly with the Life of Sir Walter Scott, in Monthly Volumes, the first of which will appear in a few days, 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Author of ‘ Eveitna,’ §Cectrta,’ &e. 
Including the Period of her Residence at the Court of QuEEN Cnartorre. 


EDITED BY HER NIECE. 


II. 


ANNE BOLEYN: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By MRS. THOMSON, 
Authoress of ‘ The Life of Henry VIII,” ‘Constance,’ &c. 3 vols. 


‘ , MI. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEMPORARIES, 
COMPRISING 
SKETCHES OF ABOVE ONE HUNDRED OF THE MOST EMINENT PERSONS OF HER TIMES, 
2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 
“To all whoare not familiar with the mass of French Mémoires, these sketches will furnish much amusing food, tending to illustrate a century of such social exhibitions as the 


Court and aristocracy of France produced from the time of Richelieu, to the date of a hundred years ago. These biographies are always characteristic, often personally curious, and 
historically instructive; and the brilliant epigrams, jeux d’esprit, &c., which sparkle over the whole, give the work a piquancy likely to render it exccedingly popular.”—Lit. Gaz. 


THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 


By the Authoress of ‘ Temptation, or a Wife's Perils.’ 3 vols. 


EXCURSIONS ALONG THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


By LIEUT.-COL. E. NAPIER, 


Author of ‘Scenes and Sports in Forcign Lands,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. (Just ready.) 


THE MAN OF FORTUNE. 
By MRS. GORE, 


Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The Peeress,’ &e. 3 vols. 


_ A tale of real life, full of intense interest, and teeming with those nice traits of character, deep touches of hiiman passion, and brilliant sketches of existing society and manner’ 
in which Mrs. Gore’s novels are exceeded by those of no living writer."—New Monthly. 


Vit. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER. 


By EDWARD HOWARD, Esq. 


Author of ‘Rattlin the Reefer,’ ‘ Outward Bound,’ ‘ Jack Ashore,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


VIIT. XT. 
r Al 5 > 9 _ v " ALS) al _ a 
THE COURT AND TIMES OF FREDERICK THE FIVE YEARS IN INDIA: 
es bo + 4 « 
GREAT. wae . F 
Comprising ORIGINAL LETTERS of that Monarch, now first published. Edited, with By Henry Epwarp Fane, Esq. 
an Introduction, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 218, bound. 
By Tomas CamMPBELL, Esq. , 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ ‘The Life of Petrarch,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound. x1. 
“The volumes before us form a valuable addition to modern history. They detail im- y TIVE ’ THE / “XPE y 
portant events and supply a thousand details relative to the principal personages. Some- N ARR A I I\ E 0 k 1 Te LATE EXI EDITION TO 
times av anecdote throws more light upon character than a volume of argument or narra- SY RIA > 
tion, and one of the charims of the present work is the variety and value of its anecdotes. . : ss 
The author appears to have dug deep into the hitherto almost unknown mine of German Under the Command of Adrniral Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B. &c. 
history and biography,—he has produced a work as amusing as a romance, and yet as 
authentic as any that was ever penned, and exhibits a fair and full view of the men and 
the times of whom he writes. Every library, as a matter of course, will be supplied with rb . 
the work, which must win extensive and permanent popularity.”—Salopian Journal. By W. P. Hunter, Esq. 


Comprising an Account of the Capture of Gebail, Tripoli, and Tyre, the Storming of Sidon, 
Battle of Cailat Meidan, Bombardinent and Capture of St. Jean d’Acre, &c. 


IX. r 2 vols. small 8yo. with Portraits of Admiral Stopford and Commodore Napier, 
FATHERS AND SONS: A Noven. and other Illustrations. Price2is. bound. 


By Tneropore Hoox, Esq. “A most interesting narrative of the events of the Iate campaign in Syria. Few men 

With a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 3 vols. post 8yo. could have been placed in a more advautageous position to become the narrator of what 

he saw than Mr. Ifunter, and the pages before us a°org ample testimony that he availed 

himself of his opporiunities. His work forms a valuable account of some of the most it- 
teresting and important events of recent times."— Morning Chronicle. 


“A most interesting and clever novel.""— Herald. 


xX. 
MEMORIALS OF THE GREAT : 
CIVIL WAR in ENGLAND, from 1646 to 1652. ‘ File eA — 

pieet, from Original Letters in the Bodleian Library of Charles the First, Charles Now ready, with Two Engravings, price 6s. bouad, the New Volume of 

the Second, Queen Henrietta, Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, Prinee Charles Lodovic, 'C TRN’S 8S y OV 3; 

-_ hl ae Hyde Earl of Clarendon, Archbishop Sanecroft, Marquis of Waveasen, Earl OLB RN'S STA N DA RD N ov ELS : 
of Derby, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Major-General Monk, Major-Gen. Skippon , : NE od 
Colonel Ireton, Admiral Blake, and of numerous other eminent Penena” ’ _ —e SS — , 


» Daw nite: we ‘ y ** Colburn’s Modern Novelists present a series of those works of fiction that have most 
By the Rey. Henry Cary, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to clevate this description of literature. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound. This publication presents a concentration of imaginative gegius."—G@lobe. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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